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Time Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with 
WEBER’S service. :: Send us a list 


of your wants and we will quote 

















prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohto 
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We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 

; ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 
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Root Service from Chicago 


HEN you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest shipping cen- 

V4 ter in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade of goods 
in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean quickest ser- 

vice for you. Write for our new 1925 catalog. Let us quote you on your wants. 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Smoker 


You Ought to Own 


HE most important invention in 
beekeeping, as little can be accom- 
plished without the Bee Smoker. 


The new Bingham Bee-Smoker is the 
most efficient and durable machine on 
the market. The standard for over 40 
years in this and many foreign coun- 
tries, and is the all-important tool of 
the most extensive honey producers of 
the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding 
and turned edges. The four larger sizes 
have hinged covers. The fire grate is of 
very substantial material, with an abun- 
dance of draft holes, the 4-inch size 
having 381 holes, equal to an opening 
of 2-inch square. 

A valve in the bellows of the larger 
sizes makes the Smoker respond to the 
most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, 
including the Big Smoke, which is fur- 
nished both with and without shield. 
The larger sizes are best, as they hold 
more fuel, give more smoke, require fill- 
ing less often, and are especially recom- 
mended to those who work with their 
bees several hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee 
supplies and accessories. Special circu 
lar of all sizes of Bingham Smokers 
free for the asking. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


238 Scribner Avenue, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, JU. S&S. A. 


For sale by all G. B. Lewis Co. and Dadant 

& Sons agencies. They are also sold by many 

others in this and foreign countries. Insist 
on the best, the Bingham Smoker. 
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NEW INGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 
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DOCTOR. 
Fire Pot, 3% x 7. 
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February). 
CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern Califor 
nia.—January was very dry, and with con- 
tinued dry weather prospects for 1925 sage 


and buckwheat honey crops are very doubtful. 


Rainfall has been less than last year. But 
vegetation is green and can still be saved. It 
is warm, and bees are gathering pollen from 
river willows; there has been considerable 
bloom of eucalyptus during the winter; and 
manzanita is yielding some surplus. Winter 


Imperial Valley brood-rear- 
A few cars of light amber 
beekeepers are ask 


loss was small. In 
ing has just started 
alfalfa are left, for which 
ing 9c per Ib One car light amber alfalfa 
sold recently for 8%ec per Ib; ton lots extra 
light amber sage, 9%-10%c; wax, 26c per Ib. 
Northern California Rainfall above normal 
Over two inches of rain fell during past two 
weeks, and some rivers rose over their banks- 

& very unusual situation. Plants are making 
fine growth, and almonds are in bloom 
Bees wintered well. Few case lots white star 
thistle sold at 10¢ per Ib. Beeswax, 26c¢ per Ib 
cash. Central California Seasonal rains 
have fallen and prospects are good for the 
coming year. Bees have been working on man 
zanita. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST.—Temperature mild 
and bees reported working on maples Febru 
ary 1. They have wintered well so far except 
those weakened by spray poisoning last year 
Prospects favorable for this season’s crop. 
Considerable inquiry by wholesale buyers, but 
at lower prices than holders have been asking. 
Carlot white alfalfa reported at 10c¢ per 
Ib.: ton lots, 9%-10e; 60s, 11-12%ec; small 
pails, 13-14e per Ib.; few sales No. 2, comb, 
$3.80; beeswax, 26-28e¢ per Ib 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Recent un 
usually mild weather has not only permitted 
flights on several days, but some queens re 
ported laying. Cold weather returned, however, 
before much of this occurred. Some sections re 
port heavy loss in unprotected hives Light 
nows indicate shortage of water in some 
areas. Demand for extracted fair, but improv 
ing for comb honey, with carlot sales white 
sweet clover and alfalfa reported at $4.60 per 
for fancy and $4.20 for choice. Extracted 
sweet clover and alfalfa has sold in car 
8%ec and 9c per Ib.; ton lots, 10c; 60s, 
and small pails, 12-12 %e per lb. Few 
light amber 60s at 9-lle per lb. Bees 
wax, 23-28¢ per Ib. 

ARIZONA.—Brood-rearing has started in 
some sections, and bees are bringing in pollen 
Cottonwood trees reported late in budding 


some 


sales 


case 

white 
lots at 
10-12 %e 
sales 


Some feeding reported. Drouth continues. Few 
sales 60s light amber reported at 10c; small 
pails, 11-13e¢ per lb 

TEXAS Extreme drouth lessens prospects 
for early brood-rearing. Bees are getting a lit 
tle pollen from elm and mistletoe, but vegeta 
tion generally has not started. Condition of 


bees and amount of stores on hand spotted, al 
though little honey is left on hand, practically 
no demand is reported. One large lot light am 
ber extracted in small pails sold at lle per !b 

PLAINS AREA.—Warm days have permit 
ted several flights. Ample moisture should re 
sult in good clover crop. Demand improving 
somewhat for extracted, but not many 
reported. Ton lots white clover sold at 8-10 4c; 


] 
sales 


60s, 12%-15e per lb.; small pails, 14¢ per Ib 
light amber, ton lots, 8-9c per Ilb.; beeswax 
average yellow, 24-30c; bright, 35c per Ib 


graded low 


No. 1 comb, $3.60 per case, poorly 
as $2.40 per case 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES A heavy thaw removed all snow in 


many sections and the freezing and thawing of 
the ground may affect clover and other vegeta 
Minnesota bees flew freely sev 
wintered in cellars were 


Even in 
days. Colonies 


tion 
eral 
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restless during warm spell, but are generally 
wintering well. Little honey left, especially of 
comb. Demand slow. Few sales white clover 
ton lots, 9-12%c; 60s, 10-13c; small pail 
13‘%-18¢ per lb.; No. 1 white comb, $4.00-5.75 


Beeswax is in better demand; selling at 26 
28c; few, 38c¢ per Ib 
NORTHEASTERN STATES.—Bees in ce! 


lars wintering well. Others had a number of 
flight days where hives not covered with 
snow, and are in good condition. Following 


period of warm weather, ground is again cov 
ered with snow. Not much honey remains un 
sold, and few sales reported. Some inquiry for 
beeswax reported. White clover and basswood 
are selling in large lots at 11-12¢c; 60s, 13-15¢ 
small pails, 14-18¢c. Light amber clover, ton 
lots, lle; buckwheat extracted, large lots, 8% 
9c; 60s, 9%-10%c; small pails, 11-14c. Comb 
honey, white clover, $4.50-5.00; few, $5.50 
Buckwheat, $4.00 per case. Beeswax, 27-30c 


few, 32-38¢ per Ib. 
H. C. TAYLOR, Chief of Bureau 
From Producers’ Associations. 
TORONTO.—Until the first of the year th: 


honey 
export, 
much 
1924 


movement of Ontario was practically all 
but now the western movement is very 
better and we are confident that the 
crop will be cleaned up, leaving a bar 

market for the 1925 crop. The prices quoted 
by our company last fall have been absolutely 
firm. The prevailing prices, wholesale carlot 

are as follows: 

Light honey 24 2%-lb. tins to the cas: 
l4c per Ib; 12 5-lb. tins to the case, 13 %c 
per Ib.; 6 10-lb. tins to the case, 13¢ per Ib 
2 60-lb. tins to the case, 12%c per Ib. Light 
amber—12 5-lb. tins to the case, 12 %c per Ib 
6 10-lb. tins to the case, 12¢ per Ib.; 2 60-Ib 
tins to the i2e per Ib. Dark amber, 12 
5-lb. tins to the case, 11%e per Ib.; 6 10-1! 
tins to the case, 10%ec per Ib.; 2 60-Ib. tir 
to the case, 10%ec per Ib. Buckwheat—24 2' 
Ib. tins to the case, 10c¢ per Ib.; 12 5-lb. tin 
to the case. 9%ec per Ib.; 6 10-Ib. tins to the 
case, 9c per lb.; 2 60-lb. tins to the case, % 
per lb. 

Comb honey 
in Ontario markets 
pared with extracted 
find the demand for 


case 


factor 
con 


We 


movements are a minor 
and the quantity, 
honey, is negligible 
comb honey very slow 
with those interested calling for a very fan 
article. The prices below are merely nomina! 
Extra fancy comb honey, 12 to case, $3.5( 
fanevy comb honey, 12 to case, $3..00; choic« 
comb honey, 12 to case, $2.50 
Our winter, to date, has been 
even temperature and a fair covering 
Beekeepers report that colonies are 
quietly. Beesway offerings are light 
prices prevail, 28¢ to 32c being offered 
ing to the grade 
The Ontario Honey 
Toronto, Can 


ideal, wit 
of snow 
wintering 
and good 
accord 


Producers Co-op., Ltd., 
’. A. Weir, Sec.-Treas 


It has continued very dry all over Tera 
and prospects for a large honey crop are bei 
seriously effected because of the drought. All 
of the winter vegetation has been killed by 


the cold weather and there being no moistu 
in the ground, little prospect is held out for 
early pollen producing plants. Unless ra 
comes soon conditions in the beekeeping 
dustry do not appear to be very flattering. C 
ony conditions are good. Bees have consumed 
very little stores and practically no winter 
losses have been reported to date. Price of ho: 


ey rules steady at about 10c¢ extracted bas 
and 14¢ bulk comb basis. Very little stock 
mains in the hands of producers. 

San Antonio, Tex E. G. LeStourgeon, Mgr 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 
Since last month's report we have purchas 
12.516 lbs. of extracted white clover hon 
all produced in Ohio, at prices ranging fr 
%e to 10¢ per Ib. f. o. b. shipping points, .@ 
cording to color and grades. We have boug 
comb honey since our last report 


no 
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Report of Honey Producers. 1. What is the retail price to consumers in 
The following questions were sent to actual your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb 
honey producers early in February. pails, or other retail packages ‘n terms of 
1. What per cent, if any, of the honey pro 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No 
duced in your locality is still left in the 1, per section? 
hands of the producers? 5. How is honey now moving on the market 
At what prices have sales been made, if in your locality! Give answer in one word 
any, in your locality, in carload lots? (a) as slow, fair or rapid. 
"or extracte > . 
pty mney Bing ¥ No. ay Bin, saad 6. What is the condition of the colonies at 
What are prices when sold to retailers in this time as compared with normal? Give 
. - " answe 2 t. 
ease lots in your locality? (a) Extracted a SS ee oe 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retai] packages 7. What is your estimate of the condition of 
in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, the honey plants for next season as com 
fancy and No. 1, per case? pared with normal? Give answer in per cent. 
Col. Plant 
Pet. Crop In large lots. In small lots. Retail prices. Move- Con. Con. 
State Reported by: Unsold. Ex. Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb. ment. Pet. Pet 
\la. W. D. Achord » _ — --Fair ..100.. 80 
Ala. J. M. Cutts... sa oe $0.75 ..$1.00.. ..-Fair ..100.. 80 
Ala J. ©. Dickman = 3.30... ove ». Bee. . 460 
Ark. Jas. Johnson 10.. 1.13. .$.28..Slow .. 85..100 
(rk J. V. Ormond... ea : on d na . . 50.. 80 
Cal. M. C. Richter ‘ 1.50.. ..Slow ..100..100 
Cal. Geo. Larinan ry 12% 1.00. .. Fair 80.. 50 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson oe e° 1.15 40..Fair . 50.. 
Cal. L. L. Andrews... ‘ ve oe ‘ 1.00 ‘ 1.25.. .80..Pair ..100.. 50 
Cal. M. A. Saylor.. on 80 4.50 1.00.. .30..Fair 100. .100 
Col B. W. Hopper ae ; ; Rapid. .100..100 
Col 1. A. Green 10.. .0o9 75 4.00 90.. .23..Fair .. 50 75 
Conn Allen Latham .. 13.. 1.00 6.50 1.25. .35..Fair .100 90 
Conn. A. W. Yates - 5 .. 1.00 7.00 1.25 .40. . Slow 100 
Fla. Cc. C. Cook -_ 80 1.00 Fair 100 100 
Fla. Harry Hewitt .. 5 | a 1.00 Fair 100. .110 
Ga. J. J. Wilder 8 Fair 100. .100 
Ida. Dr. J. E. Miller 75.. 4.50 o. oe. .eee 100. .100 
} Ill. C. F. Bender... — 6.50 .Fair 100. .100 
Th. A. L. Kildow... : 85 5.00 5 .25..Slow 110 
Ind Jay Smith ve 1.25 30. .Fair 90..125 
Ind. T. ©. Johnson rT .90 5.00 1.15 25..Slow 80. .100 
Ind i i ES » ae ae 40 90 5.75 1.10 30. . Fair 90. .100 
Ta. W. 8S. Pangburn.. 12% WB < « 95 28. .Slow 100. .100 
la. E. G. Brown as 75. 4.80 1.13 25. .Slow 100. .100 
la. Frank Coverdale .. 20 .. 4.80 90 .23..Slow 100. .125 
Kan J. A. Nininger...... 10 75 95 22. .Fair 75..100 
La. E. C. Davis.. 5 08 75 1.00.. .35..Fair 100. .100 
Me. 0. B. Griffin. . cs 15 1.10.. 6.75 1.40 35 Fair 100 80 
Md. S. G. Crocker, Jr 80 ku 1.00 5.75 1.38 35 Fair 95 100 
Mass Dr. B. N. Gates ee oe Fair 
Mich L. S. Griggs ae 10 75 5.00 1.00 32. . Fair 100. .125 
Mich Floyd Markham .. 5 <- ae 4.50 1.25 Slow 100. .100 
Mich Ira D. Bartlett s ae .75 5.50 1.00 .85..Fair 125. .125 
Minn Francis Jager ae Oe vs 70 4.38 1.07 25. .Slow 100. .125 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck... 4 1.00 1.25 Slow 100..100 
Mo. J. W. Romberger 08% 5.25 55.. 6.00 1.00 .30..Fair 70. .100 
Nev. T. V. Damon sea 15.. 5.00 80 4.50 1.00.. .30..Slow 80 
Nev EK. G. Norton 25 08% 60 os 70 Slow 90 
N.J. KE. G. Carr oll Bick 1.25 35. . Slow 80. .100 
N.Y N. L. Stevens 10 —— A 1.10 Fair 
N.Y Geo. B. Howe 75.. 5.50 1.00 5 Fair 
N.Y. 0. J. Spahn eo. 1.25 35..Fair .100..100 
N.Y. Adams & Myers..... 15.. .12.. 90.. 5.50 1.25 30. . Fair 100. .100 
N.Y F. W. Lesser.... 1.15 30..Slow ..100..100 
N.2. R B. Willson es 2 12 4.75 83 5.00 1.13 .. Fair 90.. 90 
N.C, Cc. L. Sams ue 10 1.00 5.00 1.25 30..Slow ..100..100 
N.C C. 8S. Baumgarner : . = 1.25. 30. .Slow 100. .100 
Ohio R. D. Hiatt.. 5 1.05.. 6.00.. 1.35 35..Fair . 90 90 
Ohio. J. F. Moore rin’. ai 85.. 4.50 1.10.. .25..Slow 90 90 
Ohio Fred Leininger ax 11 5.00.. éo se: Doe 25 . 90 90 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen .. - 1.00.. 6.00.. 135.. 88, .eaie 100. .100 
Okla C. F. Stiles . 10 90.. 6.00.. 1.15. 35. .Slow : 
Ore H. A. Seullen... e« 50 80.. so Beab@e .25..Fair 100. .100 
Pa D. C. Gilham ; 15 ; 1.05.. 7.20.. 1.40.. .40..Fair 90 90 
Pa Harry Beaver .. 6 - -70.. 4.80.. .86.. .26..Pair 90 90 
S.C E. S. Prevost . so Bes ‘ 1.25. .35..Fair 60. .100 
S.D. L. A. Syverud. Je oe 10% A Se 90. 25..Fair 75..100 
enn G. M. Bentley... 19 1.20.. oo BBB ee . Slow .. 75..100 
lex. H. B. Parks ia . .75 ow. Snes .-Fair ..100.. 80 
lex. T. A. Bowden : 12 .BO.. 1.05 . .Slow 100.. 90 
lex. J. N. Mayes.. io eee o« oe SO . Rapid 90.. 65 
Utah M. A. Gill oe Aes, Bias 70. 25..Fair 90.. 90 
Vt. J. E. Crane ca. ae : 1.00.. 6.00.. 1.25 .35..Fair 95.. 90 
Va. T. C. Asher ‘ 1.10.. 6.00.. 1.25.. .85..Fair .. 80.. 90 
Wash. —. x Ges. ‘ 30 ‘ é ‘ ee Fair 90.. 95 
Wash G. W. B. Saxton 50. 10 60.. co .08@s. ..-Fair ..100..100 
W.Va T. K. Massie | ; 1.35.. .40..Slow .. 60 80 
Wis. N. E. France 10 a. 75.. 4.75.. 1.18 27..Fair ..100..100 
Wis E. Hassinger 8G. a dee os Sees Fair 100. .100 
Wyo Chas. H. Ranney ag - : we 100 95 
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Metal Cover Hives 
With Inner Covers 


Quality in every inch has been our motto in building 
these hives. The cover is made of heavy white pine 
covered with heavy gauge galv ore ‘d iron—wiH last a 
life time. The body, and in fact all the iumber used 
in our hives, supers : and frames is clear white soft pine 
All parts are full thickness, lumber perfectly smooth 
and exact in fitting. See our guarantee. Hives include 
metal cover, inner cover, body, frames, bottom board, tin rabbet and nails. Write for catalog. 


10 fr. sizeinlotsof5 - - - - - = = = §2.89 each 
8fr.sizeinlotsof5 - - - - - = = - 2.58 each 


Excelsior Wood Cover Hives 


These hives are exactly the same as the above, 
except the covers which are made of wood and do not 
use an inner cover. Direct sales without dealer’s margin 
is the reason for these saving prices to you. Write for 
our 1925 catalog—Free. 





10 fr. sizeinlotsof5 - - - - - - p< - $2.39 each 
8 fr. sizeinlotsof5 - - - - - = - 2.19 each 


Comb Foundation 
Medium Brood, 5-lb. Boxes - 65c per Ib. 


Our Thrifty comb foundation will save you money on purchase 
price and honey crop. Fresh foundation! That is the reason bees 
work on any brand of foundation first—Our production per day is 
1,200 Ibs. We make it fresh—vou and your bees will like it. For 
100% non-sagging combs, wire like the picture of the frame. 


Sheets to lb. lto4dibs. 5 to 24Ibs. 25 to 50 Ibs. 





Heavy Brood 614 $0.67 $0.60 $0.55 
Medium Brood 7-8 70 65 60 
Light Brood 9-10 72 67 63 
Thin Surplus 28-30 80 70 65 
Ex. Thin Surplus. 30-32 82 73 68 
FRAMES Tse “a 
Hoffman Heavy Corner Cut $5.45 per 100 an 
Shallow Ext. Frames 5° inches + 35 per 100 
Shallow Ext. Frames 4'% inches 4.35 per 100 
Shallow Ext. Frames Heavy Top 5.00 per 100 
Metal Spaced Frames 7.25 per 100 — —== 


ig The Fred W. Muth —> 
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Sections 


Clear Basswood—sharp knives—careful selection 
of grades and perfect packing make our quality 
stand out as one of the best. See our guarantee. 











a - 
100 Lot 500 Lot | 1,000 Lot 
Size 





INo. 1/No. 2\No. 1|No. 2| No. 1| No. 2 
414x1 7% Sec|$1 .30/$1 .20/85 85/85 55/$11 35/810 60 
Plain Sizes 11.15! 1.00! 5.35! 4.70! 10 10} 9.40 








Hive Bodies 


These are the same as one-story hive but without covers or 


bottom boards. Quality with saving is what you buy when you SSS 

deal with Muth. Get our complete catalog—Free. ; oe 
? 
: 






5-10-Frame Bodies with Frames ... .$6.20 per crate \ 
5- 8-Frame Bodies with Frames .. 5.65 per crate \ 


Section Holders 





100 Lots 
Scalloped Section Holder..........$3.75 
Plain for 444 x1%............ 3.40 
Plain for4x5x1%............ 4.40 
Fences, either size vag 5.80 
Wood Separators 1.35 


Comb Honey Supers 
Complete but without Sections or Foundation 
(444 x 1% size) 
Te IN, 6 occ ceeds cu wcewecewnnis $4.00 
ee EEE OTE TIT eee eT . 3.85 





, 4 


See our catalog for other sizes. 


Muth’s Ideal Bee Veil 


160,000 sold is proof that this veil is what beekeepers want. There 
are others that look like this veil but there is only one Muth Ideal 


Bee Veil. 90c each. 





Our Unconditional Guarantee 
Our supplies are manufactured under the greatest labor saving system. 
We sell direct to beekeepers and associations—you save the difference. If our 


supplies are not equal to the best that you can buy, ship them back and we will 
pay the freight both ways. You are the judge. 


President 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


‘‘The Home of Personal Service’”’ 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“The results from WIRED FOUNDATION 
were far beyond my expectations 


Says Dr. M. C. Tanquary, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Dr. Tanquary is well entitled to an opinion. He was formerly State Entomologist of 
Texas, with entire supervision of the State’s beekeeping work—inspection, field 
work and research. His success in honey production, however, has made him one of 
our leading beekeepers. He has over 1,000 colonies, located in Texas, Kansas and 
North Dakota. 


Dr. Tanquary writes: I take great pleas imaginable. Later, it seemed to me that 
ure in giving you the results of my work almost a whole colony of workers emerg 
this year with Wired Foundation. I ed from every brood comb, and soon the 
started in spring hives were overflow 
ing with bees. The 
super combs’ were 
just as nearly perfect 
as those of the brood 
chamber and, when 
extracting time cam: 
I hauled many of 
these fresh combs a 
distance of 12 miles 
without having a sin 
gle one break. 
Wired Foundation 
is the best I have 
ever used and I am 
had drawn out the Extracting combs from one of the North Da- having all of my wax 
sheets of foundation kota yards—-every inch for honey. This from this year’s crop 
into the most beauti- = pga yg a made up into that 
ful worker combs averaged 150 pounds of honey per colony. kind for next year. 


without a single 
drawn comb, and 
placed package bees 
in 250 Modified Da- 
dant hives on Wired 
Foundation. The re- 
sults were far beyond 
my expectations. Be- 
cause of the _ back- 
ward spring, the bees 
were put out in very 
eold, disagreeable 
weather, yet in a 
very short time they 





When you plan your foundation buying--- 


consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 





Wired — Plain — Surplus ‘AN | 
NON | SAG 

Sold by dealers everywhere. UNDATION 
Write for name of nearest dealer. rr 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


R PMEMBER at all times that improved bee 


culture is our end and aim, and we trust 


no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 


ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if a: ything we adver 
tise has had its value over 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 
‘*Introductory’’ in the first issue 
Bee Culture, January 1, 





Root’s 
of Gleanings in 
1873 


EARLY in February the outdoor winter- 
ed colonies throughout almost the entire 
United States, 
as well as por- 
tions of Cana 
da, had oppor- 
tunity for a thorough cleansing flight on 
account of the unusual warm spell that 
lasted several days. The lives of hundreds 
of thousands of colonies were saved be 
cause of these flight days in localities 
where the stores were not of: the best and 
other thousands of colonies will come 
through the winter in much better con- 
dition than if no opportunity. for flight 
had occurred until the latter part of Feb 
ruary. 


= Prospects Bright 
for 1925. 


e—— & a 


THE College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has conferred hon 
orary recogni 

N.E. France Re- tion upon five 

EA ceives Honorary men or women 
— Recognition. during the past 
sixteen years 

who have given outstanding service in 
agriculture. These people are picked by 
the faeulty of the College of Agriculture 


from those recommended by different or 
ganizations as well as by individua!s. 
Mr. N. E. France, well known to the old 
er readers of this journal for his public 
pirited efforts in behalf of the beekeep 
ing industry and his contributions to 
the beekeeping literature, was the recip 
ient of honorary recognition by the Col 
lege of Agriculture on the evening on 
February 5, accompanied by suitable 
eremonies in the College Auditorium. 
This is not only a tribute to Mr. France, 


but also to the beekeeping industry. 


AS a rule, the queen is sent in an intro 
ducing cage, along with the package bees 


and is not intro- 

Introducing duced until after 

= Queens to having been re- 
Package Bees. ceived and _in- 
stalled in the 


This is much more convenient for 
shipper since the queens are taken 
from nuclei and the workers are taken 
from strong colonies. To introduce the 
queens to the package bees previous to 
shipping them would involve consider 
able additional expense to the shipper. 
Jay Smith, however, pointed out at the 
beekeepers’ short course at Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, that the in- 
troduction of the queen to the package 
bees previous to shipment should prove 
highly beneficial to the purchaser since 
the queen would begin laying immediate 
lv upon the installation of the package, 
thus saving several days’ time in brood 
rearing. 


hives. 
the 


ee A. a= 


THE Purdue University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is bringing out two new 
bulletins 
which are of 
interest to 
beekee pers, 
but they are of such general interest that 
they will appeal to a much larger class 
than the bulletins which are written for 
beekeepers only. One of these, entitled 
‘*Beekeeping in Relation to Agricul 
ture,’’ by Prof. J. J. Davis, stresses the 
value of bees to agriculture as a pollin 
ating agent. It is written in such a man 
ner as to make friends for the bees and 
beekeepers among farmers and horticul 
turists. It shows that the profit to the 
beekeeper, through his marketable hon 
ey, is very small indeed when compared 
to the profit to agriculture and horticul 
ture in increasing the yield and quality 
of various farm and orchard crops. 

The other bulletin, ‘*‘Honey and Its 
Uses in the Home,’’ will be sent out to 
the housewives of Indiana as well as of 
other states, carrying a message of the 
uses of honey on the table. This bulle 
tin should greatly stimulate the use of 
honey as a food. 


A New Departure 
= in Bulletins. 
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IN this issue is a strong article by H. M. 
M vers in favor of Hubam clover as a cove: 
crop in orchards 
as well as a soil- 
builder and for 
age crop in gen 
eral farming. Older readers of Gleanings 
will remember that Adams & Myers have 
extensive fruit orchards in western New 
York and are also extensive beekeepers. 
They find that the new annual white 
sweet (Hubam) solves the prob 
lem of a cover crop and soil-builder in 
their extensive orchards, to say nothing 


Possibilities of 
Hubam Clover. 


clov er 


of the greatly augmented honey crop re 
sulting from a large acreage of this splen 
did honey plant near their apiary. Now 
that Hubam purchased at 
reasonable prices, no doubt thousands of 
large acreage to 
Hubam clover this spring. 


seed ean be 


beekeepers will sow a 


a———s & a 


rHERE are at least eight states in the 
United States, as well as the entire Do 
minion of 

States Prohibiting C a nada, 
Importations of which pro 

Bees on Combs hibit the im 
portation of 

The states having this 
regulation are as follows: Arizona, Colo 
rado, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Texas and Wyoming. The fol- 
lowing states permit shipments of bees 
on combs provided they are accompan 
ied by an inspector’s certificate: Florida, 
Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes 
see, Washington and Wisconsin. Aceord 
ing to information available in this of 
fice, the remaining states have no regu- 
lation concerning the shipment of bees 
on combs. The large lists of states which 
prohibit the shipment of bees on combs 
or have regulations concerning inspec 
tor’s certificate is causing southern ship 
who formerly shipped nuclei, to 
change largely to combless packages to 
avoid confusion in shipping packages 
only to some states and nuelei to others. 


bees on combs. 


pers, 


es & 0" 


FOR the first time in several years the 
exports of honey from the United States 
during 1924 
Exports of Honey exceeded the 
—— Exceed Imports. imports if the 
honey brought 

into the United States from Porto Rico 
and Hawaii is included in imports. Dur 
ing the ealendar year 1924, 5,013,760 
pounds of honey were exported from the 
United States as compared with 2,086, 
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0O8 pounds exported in 1923. The total! 
asmount imported in 1924, including that 
from Porto Rico and Hawaii, was 4,614, 
503 pounds as compared with 4,368,960 
pounds imported in 1923. These figures 
are from data secured through the Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc: 
at Washington. 

This probably marks an_ important 
turning point in honey market conditior 
in the United States. As conditions i: 
Europe continue to improve, it is to bi 
expected that more and more Americar 
honey will be exported. Among the coun 
tries which buy the most American hon 
ey are England, Germany and the Net} 
erlands. Sinee the great war Germany, 
has imported but little honey but during 
October Germany imported far more 
honey from the United States than any 
other country. The apparent greater pur 
chasing power of Europe should greatly, 
encourage the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Before the recent spectacular 
increase in honey production in the west 
ern provinces of Canada, much of the 
surplus of Ontario’s honey crop was 
shipped to western Canada, but during 
recent vears that market is being more 
and more supplied with honey produced 
locally so that the eastern provinces of 
Canada have been compelled to turn to 
Europe as a market for a portion of their 
crop of honey. 





=. A a=. 


IN most northern loealities it has ‘ong 
been an axiom among beekeepers that in 
crease shou!.| 
never be 
made previ 

ous to the 
main honey flow. Since much of the bee 
keeping literature has emanated from the 
North, this idea is incorporated in most 
of the text-books and other literature on 
beekeeping. The directions for the man 
agement of swarms usually state that th: 
swarm should be hived in a new hive on 
the old location in order to keep th 
working force together during the honey 
flow since a division of the colony pre 
vious to or during the honey flow is di 
rectly opposed to the axiom of no ai‘ 
sion of the working foree before th 
honey crop has been gathered. 

However, there are many locations, es 
pecially in the South, where the peak of 
brood-rearing in the spring comes so long 
before the main honey flow that the colo 
nies could profitably be divided befor 
the swarming season, both divisions bi 
ing supplied with a young queen in tim: 
to build up for the main honey flow later, 
thus having colonies on the upgrade unt 
the beginning of the honey flow instea 
of building up to maximum. strengt! 


f2y Increase Previous 
— to‘the Honey Flow. 











Wie 
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sometime previously, then drifting down 
ward and arriving at the honey flow in 
poorer condition than either of the two 
divisions in the ease of dividing at the 
proper time. 

This was the reason for the suecess of 
the Alexander method of making inerease 
previous to the honey flow in the buck 
wheat region in New York State. In Mr. 
Alexander’s case the division could be 
made in time for both colonies to build 
up in time for the buckwheat honey flow 
in August. The plan is not suitable for 
other northern localities where the main 
honey flow occurs in June. This differ 
ence in loealities also explains why mak 
ing inerease previous to the main honey 
flow is successful in many localities in 
the South as well as why many beekeep- 
ers in such localities have had poor sue 
attempting to apply northern 
methods to honey production in localities 
where the attain their maximum 
strength some time previous to the main 
honey flow. Apparently colonies are in 
better condition to take advantage of 
any given honey flow if they are still on 
the upgrade as to strength or have just 
reached their maximum when the honey 
flow begins instead of having passed over 
the peak of brood-rearing some time pre- 
viously. 


cess in 


bees 





— A os 


THE greatest success with package bees 
has been reported from localities having 
a prolonged or 


When Package _ rather late hon- 

= Bees Are ey flow, thus 
Profitable. permitting the 

bees to be ship- 

ped and installed later than would be 
necessary in loealities where the main 


honey flow comes early and is of short 
duration. Those localities where’ the 
main honey flow begins the latter part of 
June and-extends through July are espe 
pecially favorable’ for package bees, 
while in localities where the main honey 


flow begins the first of June and lasts 
only from two to four weeks, package 
bees are very uneertain on account of 


the necessity of installing the packages 


during the uncertain weather of April. 
In the former ease but little feeding is 
necessary, as a rule, while in the latter 


case the seasons when feeding is not nee 
essary, are the exception. 

On account of the variation in the time 
of the beginning of the main honey flow, 
in any given loeality, package bees may 
be fully as profitable one season as the 
wintered-over while the next 
season the yield from package bees may 
fall far behind. In localities usu 
ally having a short early honey flow as 


colonies 


those 
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in the more southern limits of the white 
clover region, it is extremely important 
to have the packages arrive in time to 
build up to full strength for the very be 
ginning of the main honey flow. When 
this can be done the results from package 
bees should be equal to those from win 
tered-over colonies. 

Dr. Merrill of the Kansas State Agri 
cultural College, in an article in the Feb 
ruary Western Honey Bee, reports that 
in experiments conducted at the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Man 
hattan, Kansas, one-third of all the bees 
of three-pound packages’ disappeared 
during the first three weeks after instal 


lation or while the first batch of brood 
was maturing. During the next three 
weeks, while the second generation of 


bees were developing, all of the original 
bees disappeared and even some of those 
of the first generation. This is only an 
other way of saying that the bees that 
are received in the package can not be 
expected to take part in gathering sur 
plus honey this season. Their only fune- 
tion is to rear the great army of harvest 
hands for the honey flow. For this reason 
there is a definite limit to the size of the 
package which is most profitable. Theo- 
retically, the package should be of such 
size as to be able to take care of all of 
the brood that can be produced by one 


queen during the first three or four 
weeks. 

In this connection the editor of the 
Western Honeybee advises the use of 


two-pound packages, each with a queen 
at first, then the addition of one pound 
of queenless bees eight or ten days later. 
This gives the queen time to reach her 
maximum in egg-laying before the addi 


tional bees are given and should result 
in extremely rapid building up. This 


method may be the solution of the pack 
age problem in those loealities having a 
short early honey flow. 

This suggests another use to which 
package bees can be profitably put that 
is not vet fully appreciated. That is, the 
strengthening of weak colonies in the 
spring by the introduction of one or two 
pounds Those who 
find that their average yield per colony 
is considerably reduced because of a cer 
tain percentage of weak ean 
eliminate this with but little expense by 
giving bees from packages to the weak 
colonies in time to have them reach full 
strength for the honey flow. 

Dr. Merrill, in the article mentioned 
above, also points out the advantage of 
the introduction of package bees to weak 
colonies in the spring in the treatment of 
European foul brood sinee it is well 
known that strong of Italian 
bees usually clean up this disease. 


of queenless bees. 


colonies, 


eolonies 
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CAR LOAD OF HONEY BY PACKAGE BEES 


For many years I 
have been an advo 
eate of package 
bees in new equip 
ment as a means of 
starting in bee 
keeping, or of in 
creasing a beekeep 
ing business already 
started. So when in 
the early part of 
1924 I gave up col 


By Dr. M. C. Tanquary 


Installing 250 Packages of Bees on 
Frames of Foundation During a Snow 


Storm in North Dakota 


{In the spring of 192.4 Dr. M? C. Tanquary 
resigned his position as State Entomologist 
of Texas aud went to North Dakota to go 
into honey production. He started with new 
equipment and package bees, thus making it 
necessary to install the package bees on 
frames of foundation. His problem was made 
more diffieult by the advent of cold weather 
before the bees had left the cages and drawn 


have my hives 
ready in time to re 
ceive the bees, as I 
was not abie to be 
gin the actual as 
sembling of my 
equipment until 
April 15. I had 
originally planne:| 
to have the first 
shipment of bees 
arrive about May 





lege work in order 
to devote my entire 
time to commercial 
beekeeping, a busi elgg Pree 
ness which IT had tell 
been gradually get 

ting into during the seven years previ 
ous, it was natural that I should make 
the greater part of my increase with 
package bees. 


out the foundation, 


Making a start in the manner indi 
cated above, presents both advantages 
and disadvantages. One of the advan 
tuges is the greater freedom allowed in 
choosing a location. One is not hampered 
by the necessity of moving an already 
established apiary or accepting its old 
location. Probably the chief advantage, 
however, lies in the faet that one ean 
have all his equipment new and assem 
bled exactly right and in accordance with 
his own ideas, his hive parts uniform and 
interchangeable, and his brood combs all 
worker cells, straight and clean. The sav 
ing in time made possible by having uni 
form, perfectly fitting equipment, is usu 
ally worth much more than the difference 
in cost between the motley array of dif 
ferent kinds of equipment found in al 
most any apiarv of long standing, and 
equipment which has been recently and 
correctly assembled. 

The chief disadvantages in starting 
with package bees are the greater initial 
cash outlay required, and the difficulties 
and uncertainties attendant upon secur 
ing good package bees and queens and 
getting them properly installed.” These 
difficulties are very real and might easily 
bring about a total failure unless one 
has had a eonsiderable amount of ex 
perience in handling bees under different 
conditions, and at least some experience 
in handling package bees. 


Installing 250 Two-pound Packages. 

Some of the difficulties to be eneoun 
tered may be illustrated by a few of my 
experiences last spring in installing two 
hundred and fifty two-pound packages 
near Fargo, North Dakota. 

Due to various enforced delays which 
I could not foresee, I was barely able to 


hackward spring. In 
ties he nursed through 250 two-pound pack 
age of bees ard produced a carload of honey 
In this article he very modest!y 


spite of these difficul- date of 


s how this was done 


1, but later had th 
shipment 
postponed, so they 
did not arrive until 
May 10. This 
change proved to 
be a very fortunate one as the entire 
spring was unusually cold and _ back 
ward. I had waited as long as pos 
sible before putting in the foundation, 
hoping the weather would warm up 
Finally IT was forced to warm each sheet 
separately over an oil stove before put 
ting it into the frame, as the work was 
being done in an unheated warehouse. 
When the first shipment of 42 packages 
arrived, IT had but four frames of foun 
dation ready for each hive. 


well as by the cold 


Editor ] 


The bees had left Texas just two days 
previously and arrived in splendid con 
dition. They were loaded on the truck 
immediately -and taken to the yard about 
twelve miles northwest of town, the hives 
having been taken out the day before 
The weather was pleasant that day, be 
ing the first warm one of the season. The 
cages were quickly painted with suga 
syrup until the bees were all fed and 
then placed near the uncovered hives. 
Then as rapidly but as quietly as pos 
sible, each eage was opened, the staple 
or nail removed from the queen eage in 
order to give the bees a chance to begin 
releasing the queen, and the package 
placed in the hive alongside the four 
frames of foundation. On the other side 
of the frames was placed a pepper-box 
feeder supported on two blocks of wood 
The hive was then eovered and the next 
package treated the same way. The work 
was completed about dusk. The _ bees 
flew out to some extent but not enoug!l 
to cause much drifting. 


Package Bees Installed During Snow 
Storm. 

The following day was cooler but still 
warm enough for a flight. Before I could 
get back to the yard, however, the weath 
er had again turned cold and more than 
an inch of snow had fallen. I found thai 
the bees from five of the packages had 
deserted their hives. For the moment | 
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thought they had left the yard, but later 
discovered that all had joined one other 
package, completely filling the hive. I 
immediately filled it with frames of 
foundation, placed another hive body on 
top and fed through the hole in the inner 
cover. The five queens were, of course, 
lost. 

The bees in the 
still in their cages. 
started to draw the first frame or two 
of foundation, but with the advent of 
cold weather had rejoined the cluster in 
the screen cage where all were starting 
to build combs. Some of the queens were 
released, but not all of them. 

How Recently Installed Package Bees 
Were Saved During Cold Spell. 

I realized that the cold weather was 
only temporary, as the wild plum buds 
were showing pink, but also, so were the 
lives of those bees only temporary un 


other hives were all 
Some of them had 
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days later, after the weather had warmed 

up somewhat, the honey hed all been 

eaten out and in many cases the queens 

had filled the section combs with 

Close Attention Necessary During First 
Few Weeks. 

Those bees required very close atten 
tion during the first few weeks, but with 
the exception of a few packages which 
lost very heavily because of the hard con 
ditions, they developed into strong colo 
nies in time to take advantage of the 
surplus honey flow and produced an ex 
cellent crop. 

One frame of honey and at least two 
or three frames of drawn comb make the 
introduction of package bees a very sim 
ple matter, but in the absence of these, 
foundation alone can be used. In the 
latter case, however, the bees should be 
received when there is a honey flow, and 
when the weather is warm. 


ros 
eggs. 











Tanquary’s apiaries in the sweet clover belt of North Dakota 





This 


aplary was 


built up from new equipment and package bees 


less they could be fed very soon. I had 
no supers ready to enable me to feed 
through the inner cover directly over 


the cluster. The pepper-box feeder could 


not very well be placed in such a posi 
tion that the bees could feed from it. 
It was too cold to risk disturbing the 


clustered bees if that could possibly be 
avoided. The only thing left to do was 
to find some way of getting the feed di 
reetly to them with as little disturbance 


as possible. After going over all the 
various possibilities I decided the best 


thing to do was to buy comb honey and 
place a section over each cluster. I knew 
where I could obtain honey that would 
he safe to feed and made a trip to 
get it that night. Early the next morning 
I took several cases out to the yard and 
placed one or two seetions with scratched 
surfaces over each cluster. 

Expensive feed, to be sure, but it saved 
those packages! When examined a few 


sO 


Various Methods of Putting Package 
Bees into Hives. 

With my later shipments different 

methods of introduetion were tried. In 


some eases all the bees were shaken into 


the hive which was filled with frames of 
foundation, and the cage removed. In 
others a few of the bees were shaken 
out and the cage left in the hive until 
all had gone out on the frames. In some 
no shaking was done at all, the bees 


simply being allowed to take their time 
in leaving the eages. If the weather 
is warm and a honey flow on, and 
cially if one has a frame of honey to 
put in the hive, the latter is by far the 
best plan. In that the queen cage 
should be placed on top of the frames 
and the bees will quickly leave the eage. 
Shaking causes excitement and is apt to 
result in a great deal of drifting. 
Starting with package may be 
compared with buying an unimproved 


espe 


ease 


bees 
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farm and then building all improvements 
as one desires them, rather than getting 
an improved farm fully equipped for 
operating according to someone else’s 
ideas. There are a number of arguments 
in favor of each plan. 

One is apt to encounter more difficul- 
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ties in the early part of the season in 
working with package bees than with 
old colonies. After the package bees are 
once established, however, they present 
fewer problems and require less atten 
tion than over-wintered colonies. 
Fargo, North Dakota. 








EQUIPMENT FOR EXTRACTED HONEY 


‘“‘If you were 
starting beekeeping 
over again with 
your present know! 
edge, what equip 
ment would you 
adopt as standard in your yards?’’ 

This is a question which comes up in 
various forms from time to time, and I 
um glad I do not have to decide it for 
anyone else, because | would have great 
difficulty in deciding it for myself. In 
fact, | hope I shall never reach the point 
of speaking very positively on such mat 
ters, for just at that point I fear that I 
should find myself sitting at the side of 
the road without even knowing that the 
procession was marching by. Still if 
some revolutionary accident should re 
quire a fresh start in beekeeping, it 


would be necessary to make a series of 
decisions and there can be no harm in 
talking about what those decisions 


might be. 

Of course, the first would be with ref 
erence to a loeation, and whether that 
would be in western Canada or in the 
sunny South, or right here in George- 
town, IT am not going to say, for it is 
outside the present discussion. Then 
there is the decision as to the type of 
honey to be produced, and that would 
depend somewhat upon the loeation and 
the market. 

Suppose it is decided to produce ex 


tracted honey somewhere in Canada or 
the northern states. The size of frame 
would have to be settled first, both for 
brood-chamber and for super, then the 
rumber of frames in each brood-cham 
ber, and the spacing, whether 1%” or 
1%” With these points settled all other 
items of equipment would be built around 
them. 

The spacing of the frames would be 
1%,” At least I think that is best, al 
though there is no positive proof. About 
fifteen years ago when T was adopting 
the Ontario standard 10-L. hive T diseov 
ered that it was being made wide enough 
for ten frames spaced 1°”, and a thiek 
follower or division board. Not seeing 
iny advantage in putting boards in the 
hive where combs were meant to be, I 
left out the follower. This allowed the 





By Morley Pettit 


Construction of Hives and Supers Best 
Suited for Extensive Commercial Pro- would swarm less 


duction of Extracted Honey 


frames to be spaced 
almost 1%”, and I 
reasoned that they 


having more space 
between combs As 
one old beekeeper used to put it, when 
the bees feel their baeks rubbing to 
gether with close spacing they would say, 
**Come on boys, it’s time to get out.’’ 
Of course, it would be ‘‘Come on, girls,’’ 
but vou get the idea. With staple spac 
ing the adjustment was easy and I have 
used it ever since. Just how much the 
wider spacing helps to prevent swarm- 
ing. IT do not think anyone knows, but 
when T learned years after that no less 
an authority than Mr. Dadant considers 
it an important feature of his hive, I 
felt and still feel that it is a good thing. 


Comparison of Standard Frames with 
Jumbo. 

The best size of frame has been the 
subject of so much eontroversy that cue 
dreads to open up the question. Still 
it really is wide open right now, on an 
agreeably impersonal basis, and anyon: 
starting to build up a commercial busi 
ness would have to make a deeision for 
himself, so here goes. T was born in an 
apiary with deep hives, which during m\ 
boyhood were reduced to Langstroth 
depth for comb honev production. The 
deep combs were retained for extracting 
supers, and handed on to me with a nor 
reversing hand extractor. They were 
satisfactory for a one-super system and 
hand machine, but when a power, re 
versing extractor was to be purchased, 
the decision had to be made whether to 
have a special machine with fewer large 
baskets or to cut down the deep combs 
The latter was the decision and thers 
have been no regrets. 

Only recently, under pressure of strong 
arguments, have I returned to some deep 
combs, for brood-chambers only. T will 
not use them in supers, at least accord 
ing to mv present light. They are too un 
wieldly. In brood-chambers they are seat 
tered throughout all the yards for com 
parison with the Langstroths of the 
ame number of combs. At present most 
of them have been in use for only a few 
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vears, but so far, under exactly the same 
management, they have not shown any 
advantage over their neighbors in the 
same yvard. Some of them produce very 
nice and the larger sheets of 
brood look good, when they have them. 
It more difficult to seeure perfect 
combs in the larger frames, and the bees 
seem more inclined to crowd honey into 
the brood-chamber, where it is not want 


colonies, 


1S 


ed. Often the actual amount of brood 
is less than in a well organized Lang 


stroth hive, and the honey stored is no 
more. 

The point that the divisible-hive 
system adapted to Langstroth depth 
hives, as described in January Gleanings, 
has so many advantages that I insist on 
using it, and it does not seem to requiré 
i. frame deeper than the Langstroth. 
There is this about the Langstroth 
frames we use: they contain less wood 
and more comb than most frames. The 
top-bars are shallower and the rest of 
the frame is thinner. The difference per 
comb is small, but it gives room for quite 
a few more cells in the brood chamber. 
Then we have all combs built out in su- 
pers, giving a better attachment to the 
bottom-bar. Before wired or three-ply 
foundation were talked of, I was giving 
special care to having perfect combs 
built, and eulling out all that were 
stretched along the top-bar. We now use 
number twenty-five wire drawn through 
evelets in the end-bars and fasten the 
improved foundation to these strong taut 
wires. 

This us about as much brood 
space as the average Jumbo combs, and 
makes the clean-cut division between 
brood and food needed for spring manip 
ulations. The thin top-bar with brood 
right up to it also greatly reduces the 
queen’s objection to passing up into the 
set of dark empty combs which we give 
at the proper time, and we find that in 
most cases she passes freely back and 
forth betwen the two halves of what 
then a double Langstroth brood-chamber. 
I know that some are now using a double 
Jumbo breod-chamber in and 
‘ven a double Quinby, which is the same 
depth and an inch longer, but T have not 
as yet been able to the advantage. 
There is doubt that a brood 
chamber is an advantage certain 
times, but there must be a 


is 
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summer, 


sec 
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limit. 

How Many Frames Should the Hive 

Contain? 

So it looks as though in our new start 
in beekeeping the brood will be 
of Langstroth dimensions. man 
vill there be? Certainly not fewer than 
ten. Possibly more. If it were not for 
one thing I would want a hive like How 


frame 
How 
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ard Myers in New 
is square. The cover will fit any way, 
so will the exeluder, and the escape 
board, and the super, too, for that mat 
ter, also the bottom-board, if you will. 
But that introduces a new factor. Which 
way should the combs run? Why toward 
the entrance? Because we think we 
have to tip the hive. Why not tip the 
hottom-board and keep the hive level? 
That much better, and a lot of mine 
are that way. That cuts us free from the 
only to the standard direction of 
combs. There is only one other reason 
why [I like it: two people can work at 
hive, one on each side. Other 
wise one would have to be in front, and 
the other would be at the back laughing 
at the front man. I ean think of at least 
two objections to the present arrange 
ment. The wind can blow directly into 
all the spaces between combs, if the en 
trance is wide open. When the bees take 
exception to the size of the entrance, as 
they sometimes do, they eut away the 
front corner of every comb, practically 
1uining the whole set, otherwise they 
would not likely spoil more than one or 
two at the front. There no 
valid reason for the present arrangement. 
Then, you say, why not change the posi- 
tion of the entrance? All I can answer 
Why? With a square hive we could 
at least see which way we liked best, and 
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York State uses. It 


1S 


tie 


the same 


combs is 


is, 


if we did not like it we could change 
back, 

With Langstroth frames a square hive 
would need to be twenty inches each 


way. This would take twelve combs with 
good liberal inch and a half spacing. 
Right now I can see two objections to 
a hive of that kind. A ten frame super 
full of honey is just a little more than I 
like to lift, that is, to continue lifting 
them all day and day after day. Most 
of my helpers thrive on them; but just 
what would they think if they contain 

ed two more full combs each? The other 
objection is that in moving bees it is 
often convenient to tip the hive. Tipping 
lengthwise of the combs does no harm, 
sidewise flops them and may be disas 
trous. It is hard enough to impress this 


on helpers when hives are long. If they 
were square I do not know what would 
huppen. Another advantage of the 
wider hive would be the broader base 
for tiering up the crop. If the larger 
hrood-chamber increased the crop” so 
that just as many larger supers would 
be needed, as some elaim it does, that 
would be delightful. Having a broader 
foundation the hive would at least bs 


less apt to topple over. 
Size and Style of Super Frames. 
Now about the super frames. Some 
use them as shallow as four and a half 
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inches, so I have been told, but I do not 
like to believe it. Five and three-eighths 
and six inches are both standard shallow 
depths. The nine and one-eighth-inch 
Langstroth depth is most commonly used 
and others again use Quinby depth 11% 
inches. There are a number of argu 
ments advanced for shallow extracting 
frames. The supers weigh less when full 
and that appeals to persons lacking good 
physical strength. They are said to take 
care better of short crops. This may be 
true; but how is one to be sure which 
erops will be short? They are easier 
to uneap with a short knife. But why not 
use a long knife? Persons who object to 
exeluders use them to keep the queen 
down. This may be all right, but I like 
{fo know positively where the queen is. 
My chief objection to the shallow ex- 
tracting frame is that it takes so many 
more combs to contain the same quantity 
of honey—so much more handling labor 
for the same results. Then there are ad 
vantages in having the supers the same 
depth as the brood-chambers, and a fair 
percentage of them with combs inter 
changeable. 

My closed-end extracting frames were 
described in January Gleanings. It is 
not the intention to use these to the ex 
clusion of the others; but after one or 
two supers with loose frames, the bal 
ance of the stack on each hive could be 
of this kind. 

If I were starting all over again, I 
would have just three kinds of frames, 
plain, staple-spaced Langstroth frames, 
for brood-chambers and some of the su 
pers, closed-end extracting frames, 
Langstroth depth as deseribed in Janu 
ary, and standard shallow frames for 
food chambers. The Langstroth frames I 
would and do build much more cheaply 
than they are made ordinarily in the 
supply factories. .Recently I had _ the 
privilege of going through two of the 
best equipped factories in the whole bee 
supply business. I appreciate the fact 
that a prominent member of the firm 
took his time to show me through in 
each ease and do not wish to even ap 
pear to be discourteous by offering critic 
ism in return. Amongst many other in 
teresting things were very complicated 
machines built specially for making end 
bars of frames. I saw pieces of wood go 
in at one side quite plain and come out 
at the other side shaped to the complex 
form of a Hoffman end-bar with holes 
bored for wires. These machines cost 
thousands of dollars to build and were 
engaged in cutting awav as waste nearlv 
half of the small remnant of beautiful 
white pine which had escaped the other 
saws and planes all along the road from 
our fast disappearing forests of this (for 
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our purpose) most precious of all woods. 
They were doing this to provide spacing 
projections which careful beekeepers 
may use to advantage, and all others use 
to the despair of inspectors. In the case 
of the top-bar the waste of wood is worse 
than waste. It is not even used to gen 
erate steam for running the machine. It 
is left in the frame to waste the ope 
rator’s time putting in foundation, an‘ 
to clutter up the hive with wood wher 
comb should be. 
Simplicity in Hive Construction. 

It is an axiom in applied mechanics 
that improvements usually consist in sim 
plifying a machine. The first ‘‘improv 
ed’’ hives were complex affairs. At pres 
ent they are very simple. ‘‘Frills’’ are 
added from time to time, but most of 
them drop away again. The hives of my 
boyhood were four boards cut off square 
lv and accurately it is true, but just cut 
off, and nailed together. Some were cut 
off with a handsaw, and others with a 
power saw, but I have them all in use 
vet. They have been used in migratory 
beekeeping and are now amongst supers 
which travel back and forth betwee 
central plant and apiaries. The joints 
are not absolutely tight, but extra nails 
onee in fifteen or twenty years holt 
them together. With that experience in 
view, why should I pay for waste and 
upkeep of a modern dovetailing ima 
chine? If they are at most halved to 
gether at the corners, that is all that is 
necessary. The top-bar of my frame is 
a plain piece of pine or basswood, thinne:! 
down at the ends to make the standard 
lug and the shoulder against which to 
nail the end-bar. It is only nine-six 
teenths of an inch thick and nine-eighths 
wide. Staples are driven into the sides 
for spacers and a smaller one in the mid 
dle underneath to support the top wire 
which passes the end-bars just 4” below 
the top-bar and replaces the wedge for 
fastening the top edge of the foundation 

As the staple in the top-bar relieves the 
end-bar of spacing duty, the latter does 
not need to be more than seven-eighths 
or thirteen-sixteenths in width, by five 
sixteenths thick, and it can just as well 
be perfectly plain, ripped from standard 
thickness lumber with a_ planer-tooth 
saw, cut off in lengths and drilled for 
wiring. Tf you are fussy you ean have 
the bottom-bar lock-jointed into the end 
bars. but it is not necessary. Just eut 
the bottom-bars the length of the top-bar 
inside the end-shoulders and use a forn 
bv which end-bars are nailed to the 
shoulders of top-bars and ends of bot 
tom-bars at the same time. Bottom-bars 
should not be more than three-quarte: 
inch wide bv five-sixteenths thick. After 
all is said and done, I believe it pays 
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for the sake of accuracy, to get frames at 
least, and probably supers made by the 
regular supply factories. I am quite sure 
t would pay if enough beekeepers would 
be satisfied with the simple construction 
[ have described to allow them to dis- 
card some of the needlessly expensive 
methods that competition now requires 
of them. As one more example of this 
waste, take the matter of demanding 
hives made clear of knots. Every one 
who knows anything about lumber knows 
that it is now entirely out of the ques- 
tion to buy pine which does not contain 
numerous knots. Yet your hives come 
without a knot to be seen. This means 
that in the factory at least one man is 
doing nothing but cut the boards into 
various lengths to save all he ean of 
clear pine between knots, wasting a 
whole seetion of a ten-inch board for 
every knot. These knots are mostly 
perfeetly sound, no detriment whatever 
toa hive. Yet there he stands day after 
day wasting our precious white pine 
which will soon be as extinet as the dodo 
or the wild pigeon, all to satisfy a silly 
fad. When I inquired why they did not 
sell a grade B super, using the best of 
these knots, the reply was that the bee 
keepers demanded the clear pine and 
nothing else. 

Importance of Proper Bee Space. 

In constructing beehives two points 
n bee behavior must be kept in mind: 
the bee space and propolizing. We also 
have to allow for variations which wi!l 
occur slightly with the most accurate of 
cutting machines and enormously and ex- 
asperatingly with ordinary machines and 
operators who have never heard of a 
measurement finer than the eighth of an 
inch. To add to the complications lum- 
ber has a faculty of shrinking at the 
most inopportune times and it seems to 
take even years of use sometimes for it 
to settle down to consistently uniform 
dimensions. After years of fault finding 
by particular beekeepers and much 
heart-burning and even occasional recri 
minations, the best supply manufacturers 
have learned that kiln-drying will not 
do, and only long air-drying will give 
satisfactory measurements which can be 
depended on to_ survive. As most 
shrinking of wood oecurs crosswise of 
the grain, the greatest trouble from it is 
in the horizontal bee space of the hive. 
If the frames are nine and one-eighth 
inches deep and the hive shrinks from 
nine and a half to nine and a quarter or 
less, as it is quite capable of doing when 
not thoroughly seasoned before sizing, 
something very radical happens to your 
horizontal beespace. Now a bee space is 
that space within the hive which the 
vorkers will recognize and let alone. I 
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am not going to say positively just what 
the space is, but I believe that five-six- 
teenths of an inch is as near as we can 
get to it for all practical purposes. What- 
ever it is, the workers have two methods 
of protesting against its violation. If a 
space is too small they fill it with brace 
combs. These consist of hard structures 
composed of wax and propolis mixed. 
They are built in firmly at frequent in- 
tervals as if though to prevent a further 
collapse of parts of the hive which seem 
to be falling. Eventually if undisturbed 
by the beekeeper all such spaces are 
treated like smaller crevices, and rough 
surfaces on any part of the interior which 
is not comb, they are filled in entirely, 
smoothed off and finally varnished with 
propolis. About six years before I was 
born a new house was built on the home 
place, in preparation for the event no 
doubt. It was finished inside with na 
tive Ontario chestnut (with no reference 
to the stuff that I would write in later 
years) and supers were afterwards made 
of some boards which remained. Every 
time I come to these supers now I have 
to stop and admire the manner in which 
the bees brought out the grain of the 
wood as they stained and varnished them 
on the inside. 

With a space which is more than bee 
space, the bees are not nearly so fussy. 
So long as they have plenty of room they 
usually just let it be. At any time, 
though, especially if they feel at all 
crowded, they build in burr combs. Now 
burr combs are quite different from brace 
combs, and the two should never be con 
fused. The difference is that brace 
combs are not rightly called combs at 
all, because they do not contain any 
kind of regular cells; but burr combs do. 
They are simply small combs built out 
of place. They do not do much harm 
the first time they are built, since they 
are easily broken. The trouble comes 
after burr-combed frames have been han 
dled and replaced. The surplus wax 
spoils the bee space and this time it is 
joined up with harder brace combs, and 
the next and the next, until very soon 
bottom-bars and top-bars are coated so 
as to interfere very much with the bec- 
keeper’s operations. With proper scrap 
ing tools it does not take a great deal 
of time to serape the top-bars, but to 
scrape bottom-bars is harder, and it 
would be better still if correct spacing 
could keep all clean. 

Most hives are built with the horizon 
tal bee space above the frames, and the 
bottom-bars almost flush with the _ bot- 
toms of the supers. This means that a 
super containing bees cannot be set down 
on a flat surface without crushing bees 
alf along the bottom-bars. It also means 
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that the spacing rim interferes mate 
rially with scraping the top-bars and 


staple-spaced frames are loose like a rat 
tlebox. I prefer to have top-bars flush 
with the top edges of the hive and the 
bee space underneath. The tops are eas- 
ily scraped off, a super may be set down 
on a flat surface, the frames are held 
firmly by the super or cover above, and 
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the bottom space added to the botto: 
board space is a good thing in winter. 
With Hoffman frames the top space may 
be satisfactory, but with loose or staple 
spaced frames it should certainly be un 
derneath. With this system inner cov- 
ers, escape board, etc., must all have bee 
spacing rims on the underside. 
Georgetown, Ontario. 
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RENTING BEES TO ORCHARDISTS 


Every present 


By E. G. Carr 


near peach packing 


day orchardist ap , ; houses, they prove 
preciates the need A New Industry with Bees that is Mak- decidedly A scotty 
of insect visitation ing Rapid Strides in Extensive Fruit some to pickers and 
to the apple and Growing Districts packers. Seldom is 
pear blossoms par- there sufficient pas 
ticularly, to insure, so far as possible, a turage in the immediate vicinity ade 


profitable set of fruit. Numerous experi 
ments have been conducted in several 
states, all of which prove definitely that 
honeybees are fully able to provide am 
ple spread of pollen. Experiments in va 
rious states, including those made by 
Hutson in New Jersey, show that during 
the blossoming time of pears and apples, 
bees do not venture very far from the 
hive. 

In New Jersey, during the season of 
1924, there were used in orchards and 
contiguous to such crops as squash and 
cueumbers, which also require the visits 
of pollinating insects, approximatey 809 
colonies of bees. Most of these were 
rented at a flat rate per colony. The 
others were used on the old schedule by 
which the grower furnishes a location 
for the apiary for the use of the bees. 
The latter plan is rapidly passing, since 
the opportunity for bees to get a living 
is decreasing as the fruit acreage in 
creases. 

Although the amount of business this 
supplies for the men who furnish the 
bees now represents not more than $5000 
a year, it will undoubtedly show a rapid 
increase in this state during the next 
three years. There are several large 
plantings of fruit trees which will come 
into bearing in that time, two of them 
covering over a thousand acres each. The 
owners of these are making arrangements 
for enough bees to care for the trees 
which will this year bear some fruit blos 
soms. 

Bees Left in Orchards Only During Blos- 
som Time. 

Modern orchard practice in large or 
chards here, those of hundreds of acres, 
is clean culture between the trees anid 
thorough spraying. The hives if left in 
the orchard, would be in the way of these 
operations. When bees are located near 
the peach orchards, at picking time and 


quately to support the number of colo 
nies needed in the large orchards. 

When the hives are left in the large 
orchards until the ‘‘petal drop’’ spray 
is applied, there is usually considerable 
damage to the colonies due to loss of 
adult bees. No damage to the brood at 
tributable to spray has been noted. No 
loss of the entire colony has been experi- 
enced, but many colonies lose such a 
large number of adult bees that they 
are rendered useless for the season so far 
as the production of surplus honey is 
coneerned. 

Because of these conditions it becomes 
necessary to move bees into the orchards 
in time to do the work on the blossoms, 
then move them out again before the 
spray, which usually proves harmful to 
them, is applied. 

In the days of moving bees by horse 
and wagon, it was a trying job and even 
now when there is no fear of the horses 
getting stung and mixing up things there 
are still enough things to eare for in 
moving bees by the hundreds of colonies 
to cause considerable anxiety. In moving 
bees their safety is the uppermost con 
sideration, although the comfort of the 
operators must also be considered. When 
moving a very few colonies of quiet bees 
a short distance it is often practical to 
do so with no preparation other than fas 
tening the bottom-board. However, in the 
larger operations it becomes necessary 
to confine the bees to the hives. This 
makes a screen at the entrance and one 
over the top a necessity. 

Preparation of Hives for Moving. 

The practice which is successfully fo! 


lowed is to secure the bottom-board to 
the hive-body by two small pieces of 
board, one on either side, each about 


four inches long, two and a half or three 
inches wide and half an inch thick, held 
in place by four lath nails. The crate 
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staples usually recommended for this 
purpose have not proven to be more de 
pendable and require a much longer time 
to apply and remove. After five years’ 
use of the small boards no bad results 
have followed. 

The front of the hive is closed with a 
V-shaped piece of wire screen simply 

~ 
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4 load of 40 colonies, in10-frame hives, ready 
to be transported to the orchard. 


pushed into the entrance. So far, in mov- 
ing hundreds of colonies, these have prov- 
ed satisfactory and they are easily and 
quickly applied and removed. A sereen 
with a frame two inches deep is used on 
top the hive. This enables the bees to 
come up off the combs if they choose as 
they usually do when being moved. The 
frame is held in place by four crate sta- 
ples. If flat covers only were used, the 
small board cleats would also be used to 
hold the sereen, but the telescope covers 
cannot be put down over the cleats. Self 
spacing Hoffman frames are used in the 
hives and no fastening of frames has 
been found necessary. 
Distributing Colonies Through Orchards. 
Moving to and distributing through 
the orchard is usually done at night, al 
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and the low hanging branches in the or 
chards, it is impractical to distribute the 
bees from the large trucks. They are ped 
dled out either with a Ford roadster with 
a small body holding about twelve colo- 
nies or on flat wagons propelled by mule 
power. 

Colonies Examined Twice While in 

Orchard. 

While in the orchards (usually from 
twenty-three to twenty-nine days) each 
colony is examined twice in order to con 
trol swarming and to check up on any 
disease which might appear. Swarming 
und disease are alike undesirable for the 
bee owner and the orchardist. 

They are examined twice provided 
they can be found after being scattered 
through the orchard. When the person 
who is to make the examinations helps 
in the distribution and charts the loca- 
tions of the various groups he will, in all 
probability, be able to find all of them. 


— 


























The hives are distributed in the orchard by 
means of a low wagon on account of the pro 
jecting branches of the trees 


though when possible advantage is taken 
of a day when the bees are not flying. 
This, however, is seldom possible. 

The colonies are moved to the orchards 
on pneumatic tired motor trucks carry 
ing forty ten-frame colonies to a load. 
secause of the sandy nature of the soil 





The hives are scattered throughout the orchard 
in small groups to insure uniform pollination 


Hlowever, so extensive are some of the 
orchards that owners at times have been 
unable to locate their colonies until 
guided by the person who assisted in the 
distribution. 

The day before the sprayers are sched 
uled to begin the application of the 
‘*netal drop’’ spray, the bee owner is 
notified and he either moves the bees 
out of the orchard that night or stops 
up the hives and moves them the follow 
ing day. 

For the summer time and in faet at all 
times except when needed in the orchard, 
the colonies are kept where there is pros 
pect of a profitable honey crop. In most 
cases this is over fifty miles from the 
orehard. 
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Some of the bees are located where the 
nature of the soil and the highways are 
such that it is impossible to get to the 
apiary by motor truck as early as the 
bees are wanted in the orchard. Under 
these circumstances the bees are moved 
to the vicinity of the orchards in fall 
early enough to take advantage of any 
small honey flow there may be from av- 
tumn blossoms as well as to become reor 
ganized and settle down for winter. 
Why Orchardist Must Pay for Service of 

Bees. 

During the season of 1924 one bee 
keeper in the state rented over three 
hundred colonies to orchardists and his 
orders for 1925 up to January first are 
near four hundred. The cost to the or- 
chardist is approximately six dollars a 
colony. 


Some beekeepers have assumed that 
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their bees would be benefited to such a 
degree that they would be glad to fu 
nish bees for the orchard free. This be 
lief apparently has been shared by many 
fruit growers who seem to think they 
are conferring a favor by permitting the 
beekeeper to put his bees in the orchards. 
Seldom, however, do the bees show any 
benefit from their orchard visit and 
many times they are in poorer conditio: 
when removed from the orchard tha: 
they would have been if left in their 
original location. When it is shown that 
bees in the orchard often mean a profit 
able crop of fruit when their absence 
would result in little or no fruit, it is 
readily seen that the cost of pollination 
insurance per tree by means of the hon 
eybee is small indeed. 
Pennington, N. J. 














130 colonies 
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‘‘parked’’ near the orchard in the fall, where they will be ready for distributior 


during fruit bloom. 
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THE RACES OF BEES 





The Italian bees 
have from one to 
three yellow seg- 
ments bordered with 
black rings, on 
which the yellow- 
brown fuzz or hairs appear in the young 
bees, but which are gradually rubbed 


away as the bees advance in age. Von 


Buttel-Reepen divides the Italians into 
two differently colored bees—the brown- 
ish bees of the south and the more yellow 
northerners. Very often Italian drones 
show only a single narrow yellow ring 
which frequently can be detected only 
after close examination. 

Italians, in their native country, are 
fairly good breeders, but do not arrange 
their winter stores and winter clusters as 
well as the brown bee. While their hon- 
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Characteristics of the 


Italians and Cyprians. 
Their Behavior When Handled 





ey-gathering quali 
ties are not to be de 
spised, they do not 
surpass nor even 
equal those of some 
other races, par 
ticularly the American strain of Italians. 
Their cells hardly differ from those of 
other European bees; and as _ their 
swarming propensities are very moder- 
ate, they raise a limited number of 
queen-cells and drones. 

Some of these native Italians may be 
cross and some very gentle, according to 
the region from which they originate and 
the treatment which they have had; but 
all are easily subdued by the use of 
smoke. They are not as good section 
honey builders as are the brown or the 
Carniolan bees, and may be said to be 


Yellow Races, 
Differences in 
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an intermediate between the European 
and the Oriental kind. 


A New Race—the Yellow American 
Italians. 

Apis mellifica, var. aurea. The yellow 
American Italian, now known all over 
the American beekeeping world, has 
caused considerable admiration for its 
beauty, probably as much as did the 
first importation of native Italians by 
3aldenstein in 1843 to Switzerland. The 
American bee has proved the possibility 
of scientific queen-rearing in developing 
a new variety in a relatively short time. 
Sixty-four years ago the first Italians 
arrived in America, and the few colo- 
nies had to fight their way among the 
thousands of blacks. They gradually but 
surely advanced. By breeding only the 
vellowest and the best strain of bees, 
modern American’ beekeepers’ have 
shown what an energetic and continual 
selection of bees is capable of accom 
plishing. 


Some European beekeepers have al 
ready begun to import the American 


Italians to Europe, and ere long they will 
have taken the place of Italians from 
Italy. The American Italians are not yet 
completely fixed in their coloring, some 


showing more or less black borders on 
the segments. Their honey-producing 


qualities are equal to those of any other 
race, 
The Cyprian Bee. 

ipis mellifica, var. cypria (so-called 
by Pollman, 1889). Attention was first 
called to this beautiful race by Chancel 
lor Cori. They were imported in 1866 
to Brut in Teplitz, but without success. 
A second attempt was made by Count 
Rudolph Kolowrat, who introduced them 
into Bohemia in 1872 and kept them till 
1874 at Hroby, near Zabor, Bohemia. C. 
J. H. Gravenhorst, the well-known Ger 
man beekeeper, sent some to America in 
1877 and to England in 1879, but with 
out any permanent success. D. A. Jones, 
the well-known beekeeper of Beeton, On 
tario, and Frank Benton of American re 
nown, visited the Old World in 1880, saw 
Cori and learned more about this race. 
Jones returned to America, leaving Ben 
ton on the island of Cyprus, whence he 
sailed for India to study the ‘‘giant’’ 
bee, Apis dorsata, and to raise them in 
their native country. Benton on return- 
ing imparted much beekeeping knowl 
edge to the present writer, especially in 
the Lebanon apiary, Beirut, Syria. Ben- 
ton sent consignments of Cyprians, Syr 
ians and Holy Land bees to America dur 
ing the year 1880, and mailed hundreds 
of bees, of the three races from Beirut 
to Europe and America. The Palestine 


bees were furnished to Benton at Beirout 
by the author, and the Cyprians and Syr- 
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ians were his own production until 1882. 
D. A. Jones, in 1883, established three 
distinct apiaries on three different 
islands in Georgian Bay, Canada, so as 
to be able to raise each variety as pure 
as possible. Jones called the islands re- 
spectively Cyprian, Syrian, Palestine, 
after the race on each island. His purpose 
was, of course, to mate each race to its 
own drones. The venture was not a sue- 
cess, owing to the expense. 

We know from Herodotus that a 
swarm of bees occupied a human skull 
hung up before the temple of Venus on 
the island of Cyrus. It must have been 
a tertiary swarm, as Cyprian bees are 
very prolific and require more space than 
that which an empty skull could afford. 

The Cyprians at first sight resemble 
Italians; but on closer examination the 
expert beekeeper will notice that the 
Italians are light orange, while the Cyp- 
rians are darker orange. The orange- 
colored bands, usually three in number, 
may also extend to the fourth abdomi- 
nal ring. Every one of the six abdomi- 
nal rings is bordered with black. Usually 
the tip ring has hardly any orange at 
all. The borders of the black rings, as 
well as those on the thorax and head in 
voung bees, are grown over with tiny 
hairs or fuzz, in all species of bees. With 
the Cyprian the fuzz is of a brownish 
eolor. At the base of the thorax the 
Cyprians show a yellowish shield, called 
the scutellum or eresecent, by which they 
can easily be distinguished from other 
races. This shield or crescent is more 
conspicuous in the Ameriean Italian's 
than in the native Italians. 

The nervousness of the Cyprians is an 
other characteristic which distinguishes 
them from the Italians. When improp 
erly handled they will sting much more 
viciously than either the black or the 
Italian bees, and for this reason the 
Cyprians have not been very popular in 
America. The drones are beautifully 
marked around the abdomen with brown 
and orange-yellow spots. The fuzz on the 
last ring is hardly conspicuous. 

Cyprian bees are good breeders and 
raise a large number of queen cells. The 
queens are slender in comparison with 
the Italians or brown Europeans, but 
this does not interfere with their being 
as prolific or more so than any other oc- 
cidental race. B. F. Carroll, an American 
beekeeper, claims to have taken over 900 
pounds of honey from the offspring of a 
single colony of Cyprians in one season. 

There have been many _ statements 
made about the quantity and the quality 
of honey that such and such a race of 
bees may gather. To be fair, every race 
will gather large yields of honey if in a 
good locality, provided the colony pos 
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sesses a fertile queen with a population 
of the right age ready to gather honey 
when available. When the author, ir 
1883, reported to Benton that Palestin 
ians had gathered upward of 300 pounds 
of orange-blossom honey per colony in 
the orange gardens of Jaffa, Benton ex 
claimed: 

‘*Why, not even Cyprians can produce 
honey from the bare rocks which are 
about Larnaca, Cyprus, or from the carob 
trees (Ceratonia siliqua), which are so 
numerous there.’’ 

The worker-cells of the Cyprians are 
slightly smaller than those of the Euro- 
pean races of the same species, and so 
are the drone eells, but the difference is 
very slight. The observation of Cori 
that the Cyprians built larger cells when 
he brought over some to Europe in 1866 
must have been an error, as will be seen 
further in diseussing the Palestinians. 
The Cyprians as well as other races will 
keep up a population between swarming 
season and the end of the honey flow 
ranging from 35,000 to 50,000 bees on 
an average, and rear about 4000 to 5000 
drones if left to themselves. The number 
of drones may occasionally be 10,000 or 
over in an exeeptionally populous col 
ony with a prolifie queen; but excep 
tions must not be confounded with the 
general rule. In the swarming season 
they prepare a goodly number of queen 
cells, up to 100, as a rule. 

Every race should be handled with 
care. This is especially necessary in 
handling eastern bees. It has been said 
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that smoke irritates the Oriental bees, 
and that the only way to handle them is 


to use a quilt dipped in a solution of. 


earbolie acid, which is placed on top of 
the frames, then lifted up when a frame 
is to be taken out. In Cyprus, Beirut, or 
in the Lebanon, in Palestine, in Egypt 
and in North Afriea as far as Morocco, 
the bees are of the same irascible charac 
ter when suddenly handled. They ean be 
easily handled only by first giving a few 
puffs of smoke at the entrance, and then 
over the frames, with a full-sized smoker. 
When they are thus subdued so that 
every bee in the community is convinced 
that the hive is going to be inspected, 
and smoke is at hand ready to be blown 
at them whenever they move, it is quite 
safe to work with them. They will 
learn to behave in the course of time, 
but will always attack again whenever 
the necessary precautions are neglected. 
Oriental bees do not attack the passerby 
without any reason as much as do som 
other races. 

The island of Cyprus is separated from 
the mainland of Syria and from Cilicia 
bv nearly a hundred miles of the sea, so 
that it is impossible for the bees to cross 
over to the mainland of their own free 
will. Therefore, they have been kept in 
au very pure state for thousands of years. 
They have been kept by the islanders 
in the native tube hives without any 
change in method, leaving it to the bees 
to choose their manner of reproduction 
and seleetion. Foul brood has never been 
known to éxist on the island. 
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BEEKEEPING 


The VIL Interna 
tional Congress of 
beekeepers, held in 
the city of Quebec, 
has undoubted! 
drawn to the at 
tention of the beekeeping world, not 
only the historie city of that name, but 
also an interest in beekeeping in that 
province, as well as in its government 
which was wise enough to eneourag: 
the holding of the congress and to sup 
ply the needed funds to fittingly enter 
tain the delegates. 

The Early Introduction of Bees. 

As far as is known, bees were first 
introduced in Quebee by nuns in 1640. 
In 1638 honey had been imported from 
France as a remedy during an epidemic 
of typhus fever. This lead to a desire 
to produce locally so valuable a remedy. 
The bees imported in 1640 perished after 
a somewhat preearious existence. In 
1749, when Kalm eame to Quebec, he 
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Rapid Advances Now Being Made by a 
Our French Speaking Neighbors 


IN QUEBEC 


stated that failur 
he ekeeping in 
province was 
due to the eold win 
ters. The next im 
portation of bees to 
Quebee was about 1780 by the French, 
and from that time on, honey production 
has been a branch of Quebee agriculture 

\s far as my experience with beekeep 
ing in Quebee is concerned, it consists 
frst, of sending there beekeepers’ sup 
plies between 1881 and 1897, when T was 
with the old Goold Company. That prov 
ince was then conspicuous for buying 
the wide 1%” to 2%” beeway sections 
My next experience was at the Montrea! 
Exhibition in the nineties, where far 
more entries of 500-pound lots of comb 
honev were shown than at the world 
famed Toronto Industrial Exhibitior 
nd where T was able to sell ten pounds 
of honey as readily as one at the Toron 
to Exhibition. The comb honey produced 
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350-colony apiary and residence of R 


at that time in Ontario, was superior to 
that of the provinee of Quebec, but Que- 
bee then, and for years after, produced 
a larger percentage of comb honey than 
Ontario. 

Later, in going through the English 
speaking portions of the province for the 
Dominion Government, giving addresses 
at farmers’ institutes, traveling through 
it, purchasing many earloads of comb 
and extracted honey; visiting wholesale 
houses in Montreal handling honey; and 
many of the leading beekeepers (some of 
whose apiaries are used as illustrations 
in connection with this article) and con- 
versing with beekeepers at the Quebec 
well as from valuable in 
formation secured from the Quebee Pro 
vineial Apiarist, C. Vaillancourt, I have 
acquired a very wholesome respect for 
Quebee beekeepers. It appears to me 
that many Frenchmen are adapted to 
beekeeping, and that they are above the 
average in making a success of it, as are 
the beekeepers of old France. If there is 
a note of warning I would feel inelined 
to utter, it would be to say, ‘‘do not be 
come too easily discouraged.’’ 

These French-speaking beekeepers are 
entitled to be ealled the comb honey pro 
ducers of the provinee. Like the comb 
honey producers of Ontario, they have 
swung too much to the 444x444x1% bee 
way section. and on account of the small 
quantity of comb honey in that section, 
many sales are lost. Quebee and On- 
tario beekeepers will have to go back to 


Congress, as 


H. Willis, Beauharnois, Quebec. 
the ‘‘seven to the foot’’ (44,x44x1l% 
beeway section or its equivalent. 

I still favor a beeway section. Clerks, 
when handling plain sections, break more 
of them, which. of course, means more 
loss to the merchant, who always has as 
a remedy, i. e., to cease handling the 
goods. Too many beekeepers think their 
job is over when they have sold their 
honey to someone. I always feel that | 
am interested in seeing that the pur- 
chaser makes a reasonable profit and 
have voluntarily made many a reduction 
in price to prevent a customer from be 
coming discouraged as a vendor of 
honey. 

In its honey-producing region, Quebee 
has more blossoms, on an average, than 
Ontario, with which to build up colonies 
for the main clover honey flow. This is 
very important. On the other hand, al- 
though it ean be avoided, this increases 
the danger of having dandelion honey 
mixed with the clover, and such cases 
are more numerous than is desirable. 

As far as I have seen, the apiaries are. 
as a rule, well kept. The hives are more 
attractively painted than in Ontario and 
they are pretty uniformally of the ten 
frame Langstroth size. Box hives are, 
however, permitted. Nearly one-half of 
the bees kept are Italians, one-tenth are 
blacks and the remainder are crosses be 
tween Italians and black, with probably 
a preponderance of Italian blood. 

Bees are largely kept in cellars during 
the winter. Quebee lies largely in that 
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where there is no likelihood of a 

cleansing flight for the bees between No- 

vember 15 and April 15 or thereabouts. 

Encouragement of Beekeeping by Clergy 
and Government. 

The Catholic clergy and the religious 
societies (Quebee is largely Catholic). 
are not particularly versed in apiculture, 
but beekeeping is usually, in their hun- 
dred household schools, directed by nuns. 
and in every place where lectures on api- 
culture are given. the Catholic priest al- 
ways helps and encourages his flock to 
keep bees. 

The government of the province has 
given more financial aid as well as en- 
couragement through instruction and by 
bringing the industry to the front, than 
any other province in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The present official head of the indus 


area 








Hon. J. Ed. Caron, Minister of Agriculture for 
the Province of Quebec, who is greatly inter- 
ested in the advancement of beekeeping in the 
province. 

try is the Minister of Agriculture, the 
Hon. J. Ed. Caron. He is the kingpin 
of apiculture and as his deeds prove is 
full of rightly directed energy for the 
advancement of agriculture in the prov- 
ince of Quebee. He and the government 
of which he is a part, granted $43,000 
for 1923 for the development of beekeep- 
ing. This is entirely aside from the 
contribution towards the expenses of the 
world’s congress of beekeepers. 

C. Vaillancourt, whose position is the 
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equivalent of ‘‘ Provincial Apiarist’’ o 
‘*State Apiarist’’ is also ex-officio presi 
dent of La Federation Apicole, editor of 
L’Abeille, and author of Bulletins No. 85. 
**Foul Brood,’’ and No. 62, ‘‘ Practical 
Beekeeping.’’ Those who read French 
can no doubt obtain a copy of the above 
bulletins from the Department of Agri 
culture at Quebee. Mr. Vaillancourt in 
presses everyone with his modest bear- 
ing, but at the same time his efficiency, 
promptness and thoroughness. R. Fortier 
is an energetic and efficient secretary un 
der Mr. Vaillancourt. 

There are 26 foul brood inspectors, ani 
#30,000 of the grant is expended for the 
suppression of foul brood. Furthermore, 
each ‘‘Young Woman’s Agricultural 
Club’’ is furnished, free, with equipment 
for beginners in beekeeping, which in 
eludes two 10-frame Langstroth hives of 

















(. Vaillancourt, president of the Federation of 
Apiculture and Provincial Apiarist of Quebec 


Italian bees, veils, smoker and the neces 
sary equipment for running the bees with 
success. One equipment a year is 
bought. There are six apicultural so- 
cieties covering the province. They 
charge a fee for membership and for 
every dollar each society raises up to 
#400, the government of the province 
contributes another dollar. 
Statistics on Beekeeping in the Province. 
The foul brood inspectors gather the 
statistics. The figures show that for thie 
year 1924 the province had 7417 be 
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keepers, who operated 89,830 colonies; 
87,338 of these were found by the in- 
spectors to be in good health, 419 doubt- 


ful and 2073 afflicted with one or the 
other of the two destructive brood dis 
eases; 83,496 colonies were found to be 


movable frames and 6334 
There were 12,542 colonies 
27,295 colonies of hybrids 


n hives with 
n box hives. 


of black bees, 


ind 49,993 colonies of Italians. In 1923 
the province of Quebee produced 3,530, 
676 pounds of extracted honey, 355,982 


10 pounds 
of honey, 
at $2,500, 


pounds of comb honey and 42,3 
of beeswax. The total value 
hives and equipment is placed 
133.48. 
Honey Exhibits. 

For the Quebee Exhibition in 1924 Mr. 
Vaillancourt had made a special effort to 
have a large exhibit, and it is more than 
probable that it had the largest number 


of entries any exhibition has ever had. 
In extracted honey there were 2857 en 
tries, in comb 100. 10,025 pounds of 


honey was on exhibition, which, in all 
probability, is the largest amount ever 
entered for competition. The Industrial 
Exhibition at Toronto and the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition at London, Eng 
land, has had more honey on exhibition, 
but not entered for competition. 
Efforts are constantly being made to 
extend the demand for honey. This can 
be done much better officially than by 
the individual, in the sense that the for 
mer has no ‘‘axe to grind.’’ An interest 
ing pamphlet entitled ‘*The Use of Hon 
been published, the author of 
which is Mrs. Blanche Lajoie Vaillan 
court, the wife of C. Vaillancourt. 


Foul Brood in Quebec. 


ev,’’ has 


Quebee has, with in its borders, both 
\merican and European foul brood. In 
1907 foul brood had become a serious 


menace to beekeeping in the province of 
Quebee. By liberal expenditure and en 
ergetic organized effort under the De 


partment of Agriculture, the disease, ac 
cording to Mr. Vaillancourt, has been 
brought under control. Having, at that 


time, so many black bees, European foul 
brood hit them very hard, and many api 
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aries were wiped out. If the compara- 
tively few beekeepers with box hives do 
not change to the movable frame hive 
and exchange their black bees for Itai 
ians, nature will step in and wipe them 
out with the brood diseases. 

















Fortier, Secretary of the Federation 


of Apiculture of Quebec. 


Rudolphe 


Mr. Vaillancourt states that in 1916 


there were over 16,000 box hives in the 
province of Quebec, and now there are 
only between 3000 and 4000. He adds 


that this means that there will soon bs 
very few left. 

With the more liberal assistance given 
by the Quebee government, and the ef 
ficiency with which it is expended, On 
tario will have to look well to her laurels 


to hold the premier position in honey 
production in Canada. 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
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GREAT POSSIBILITIES OF HUBAM 


Although much 
has been’ written 
about Hubam swect 
clover since it was 
first given to the 
world by Prof. 
Hughes and many articles, in the bee 
journals as well as in the agricultural 
press, have spoken very highly of it, its 
true worth is still very much underesti 
mated by both beekeepers and farmers. 
The carelessness with which it is regard 
ed by beekeepers was brought home viv 
idly to me while visiting J. L. Byer of 
Markham, Ontario, last summer. While 
Mr. Byer was showing us the beautiful 
country and his wonderful locations, 
with the splendid fields of luxuriant bien 
nial sweet clover, I asked him what he 
knew of Hubam, and he replied, ‘‘O, I 
guess Hubam is a joke as far as the East 
is econeerned.’’ 

Mr. Byer’s reply very nearly expresses 
the opinion of a large percentage of east 
ern beekeepers and farmers. Why does 
this attitude concerning so wonderful a 
plant as Hubam clover exist? Probably 
no other plant ever introduced received 
so much attention at first. And surelv 
the method employed by its discoverer, 
Prof. Hughes, of sending out generous 
free samples of the seed, should have as 
sured its general appreciation. But I fear 
these samples, in many eases, did not re 
ceive the proper attention. 

Hubam clover, I am quite sure, is de 
serving of a definite place in eastern 
agriculture, and I believe that its use 
will be greatly inereased in the immedi 
ate future. Our own experience with it 
iustifies us in this belief. 

Experience With Hubam in Western New 
York. 

In the spring of 1921 we received a 
free sample package of Hubam seed from 
the lowa Station and we also purchased 
one ounce of seed from the Henry Field 
Seed Co. This was sowed in the open 
ground early in the spring and when the 
plants were about two inches high they 
were transplanted into rows and taken 
care of in the same manner as any other 
hoe crop. The erop did well and we har 
vested about a bushel of unhulled seed. 
This was sown broadeast the following 
spring and the heavy luxuriant crop we 
secured was proof positive that nearly 
every seed developed into a plant and 
that it is well adapted to this region. 

The first year the plants were set out 
close to the roadside and attracted some 
attention from our neighbors. Some of 
them remarked that Adams & Myers 
had gone ‘‘goofy’’ and were growing 
sweet clover as a garden crop. This had 


By H. M. Myers 
Advantages of this Annual Sweet Clo- 


ver as a Cover Crop and in General watch developments 
Farming for the next few 


the effect, however, 
of making them ir 
terested enough to 


years. The result was 
that our neighbors persuaded us this year, 
to harvest about ten acres for seed whici 
we had intended using for a manure crop. 
This was cut with an ordinary grain 
binder and threshed with a grain thres! 
ing machine and yielded about 13 bushels 
of seed per acre, half of it being hulled 
and half unhulled. Our near neighbors 
have bought more than one-half of the 
entire crop. This is the same quality of 
seed, unhulled and unsearified, that we 
have been using. We do not believe 
that searifying is necessary, if the seed 
is sown early in the spring, but possibly 
for late seeding it may be an advantage 
in order to secure quicker germination. 
Especially would this seem desirable 
when it is sown in midsummer for a fall 
growing cover crop. 

Hubam as a Cover Crop in Orchards. 

That Hubam will be used generally 
for a wide range of purposes seems a 
certainty. We have tried nearly every 
thing that has ever been suggested, for 
cover crops, but find that Hubam ranks 
far above everything we have tried, in 
the amount of nitrogen and organic ma‘ 
ter that it will add to the soil in a giv 
time. All other legumes that can be 
used for this purpose are biennial, thus 
requiring two years to accomplish what 
ean be done in one year with Hubam. 

The use of cover crops or green mulch, 
especially for apple orchards, is being 
more widely adopted each year, as grow 
ers are beginning to realize that, at least 
on some soils and under some conditions, 
better fruit, of brighter color and sup« 
rior quality, is obtainable with a gree: 
muleh than by means of too intensive 
cultivation and the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 

In a ten-year-old Wealthy apple or 
chard that had been badly affected with 
blight for two years previously, we grew 
a six-foot cover crop of Hubam in four 
months in 1924 and harvested over five 
bushels per tree of perfect fruit. No 
blight reeurred. 

Its Use in General Farming. 

But the use of Hubam is not to be co 
fined to that of a cover crop. While 
excels as such, it equals any of the cl 
vers as a forage or hay crop. If sow! 
thickly it makes a very fine hay of ex 
cellent quality. As its main growing } 
riod comes late in summer, after most 
of the natural grasses and ordinary clo 
vers have matured, it is especially us 
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ful as a pasture when everything else is 
dried up. And while the plant is an an- 
nual, it is almost certain that, where it 
is used as a pasture, enough will go to 
seed for reseeding, thus assuring peren- 
nial pasture. Then it has the further 
advantage of not having to pass through 


the heavy or unfavorable winters and 
springs, assuring a crop every year, 
whereas with the biennial clovers and 


with alfalfa, heavy damage occurs about 
three out of every four. I think 
this will be one reason why farmers will 
take to it more in the future. With bien 
nial elovers they have had to buy seed 
about four times in order to secure one 
crop of clover. While a crop of Hubam 
will be as certain as any spring seeding, 
the late summer growing habit of Hubam 
will undoubtedly work to an advantage 
in many ways besides the furnishing of 
late summer pasture. The season for mak 
ing it into hay would come at a time 
when other hay and grain crops have 
been harvested and when farmers can 
handle it conveniently. One neighbor 
suggests that its habit of remaining 
green so late in the season will make it 
an ideal plant to grow to put into the 
silo with corn silage, thus making a very 
valuable silage. This is something dairy 
men have felt the need of for some time 
but no other plant offers the opportunity. 
This will probably be tried out during 


years 
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the coming season. 

As a soil builder, in geneial farming, 
it offers exceedingly promising possibili 
ties as it will be possible to seed with 
grain crops in the spring and secure a 
crop to plow under in the fall, after the 
regular crop has been harvested. 

Iiubam, like all eclovers, is a lover of 
lime. Where it was sown on a field last 
vear, a part of which had been limed 
several years previously, while the rest 
of the field had had no lime, a very 
marked difference was evident. There 
was nearly twice the growth on the limed 
as on the unlimed portion. 

Hubam as a Honey Plant. 

If Hubam becomes a generally preva 
lent crop in the East, as we feel it will, 
it will mean much to beekeepers, furnish 
ing, as it does, a very good late honey 
flow, which makes honey of very fine 
quality. Bees will work freely on Hu 
bam every warm day until it is killed 
by hard freezing, thus assuring sufficient 
late brood-rearing to supply plenty of 
voung bees for the winter cluster, besides 
providing a supply of winter stores that 


probably can not be improved upon, 
which, in turn, makes fall feeding un 


And last but not least, it will 
give extra supers of surplus honey which 
will help to swell the beekeepers’ bank 
neeount. 

Ransomville, N. Y. 


necessary. 
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It came about By Romanie Van de Poele trousers which I was 
since I had the ; 7 - wearing, he stand 
good fortune to be The Romantic Side of Beekeeping as ing six feet and I 
presented with Seen by an Enthusiastic Beginner but five feet one. 
Maeterlinek’s My protesting bees 
‘‘The Life of the sweltered in their 
3ee.’’ How could one, having read it, re miniature simoon; I sweltered in bee veil 
sist a further acquaintance with these and perplexity. I then bethought me 
pigmy philosophers, who not only help how the doetor, a beekeeper, had slapped 


one to a better understanding of his 
neighbor, but which furnish 
an analagous anthropology and even in 
statesmanship. 

Tapping the highest honey 
wrote to Medina for my bees. They ar 
rived early in July. It was exceptionally 
warm for the would need to 
command as many adjectives as the au 
thor of ‘‘The Cataract at Ladore,’’ to 
deseribe the high point of our traveler’s 
agitation when the expressman left them 
on the lawn. 

Hastily perusing directions, I donned 
what I owned of bee armor; still, I felt 
unqualified to handle that boiling, seeth 
ing mass, whose hum grew louder eac! 
tortured moment. I thought they eve: 
resented the fit of my husband’s kahki 


studies in 


source, | 


season. I 


his knees and laughed when I had re 
marked that I was going to have some 
fun with bees: that laugh now seemed 


to take on a diabolical significance. Was 
it not his business to relieve suffering? 
I sent for him and that jolly and aecom 
modating person came. , 

‘‘Look what the bees did to mother,’’ 
was my heartless husband’s greeting. 
The doctor’s laugh rang out as he put on 
his own equipment. 

The Pilgrims Find Their Home in a New 
Land. 

We looked about for a suitable spot. 
[ had learned by way of Virgil and Grace 
Allen that, 
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Above the portals let a branching palm 
Or large wild olive its deep shadows throw. 


My wild olive was only a plebeian pine, 
but a catbird who was raising a family 
in it assured me that the location was 
desirable. Clethra, honeysuckle and jew- 
elweed bordered the nearby cranberry 
bog, dividing the deep blue stretches of 
Mystic and Indian ponds. Here the 
morning sun would woo the drowsy lag- 
gards to the fragrant fields and a great 
wall of blueberry bushes would thwart 
the rudeness of the high spirited Cape 
Cod winds. We leveled a spot on the 
gentle slope and laid the cornerstone of 
our dwelling. I held the smoker in 
readiness while the dauntless doctor un- 
fastened the prisoning sereen and the 
Israelites staggered into the Promised 
Land. 

Did they emerge, like the Count de 
Monte Cristo, maddened by misery into 
seeking a terrifying revenge? No, indeed 

like staunch and worthy pioneers they 
set about establishing themselves in their 
new environment. They first removed the 
dead. The wonder was that they showed 
such courage after such overwhelming 
disaster; for an hour we watched them, 
tiny burdened specks against the hot 
blue sky, carrying their unfortunate 
comrades at least a quarter of a mile 
from the hive—thorough in their ideas 
of sanitation in spite of their exhaus 
tion. 

Next day found them coming and go- 
ing, perfectly at home. When a week had 
passed I looked inside. The hive was 
nearly full of honey. TI did not then 
realize the danger of the hive becoming 
honey bound and I had a super of pound 
honey boxes above. The nectar was com- 
ing in very fast but the bees did not 
seem to think these small compartments 
desirable. 

The Swarm. 

When I took my distinguished guest, 
Dallas Lore Sharp, down to inspect my 
hive he said, simply, ‘‘From the appear- 
ance of your hive I think you have had a 
swarm.’’ There were ten frames of hon- 
ey, most of it capped but the fielders 
were gone. A few straggling guards at 
the door ousted a bucaneering wasp or 
bumblebee now and then. 

‘You must hurry and re-queen,’’ ad 
vised the professor, ‘‘or you will be in 
trouble.’? 

After he had left next day, we found 
our swarm on a blueberry bush not fif- 
teen feet from the hive. They had been 
hanging there for two days loth, no 
doubt to leave their wealth behind. Oh, 
the joy of the unexpected! And therein 
lies one of the great charms of beekeer- 
ing. They say the swarming bee forgets 
her old home; we shall see. 
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We had no extra hive since we did not 
expect a swarm so soon; from the oblig 
ing doctor we secured one. The profes 
sor had left some bee lore behind in the 
person of his son, who graciously hived 
my runaways for me. The doctor had 
had only eight starterless frames to give 
me, but the bees eagerly took possession 
and worked with a fire and exaltation 
which I have since learned accompanies 
swarming time; a sort of honeymoon fer 
vor which embraces all the inmates of 
the hive. 

The Pirates and Their Loot. 

I now had a queen in new quarters ani 
I thought I1’d leave the few bees in the 
old hive to finish the capping. Oh, bless 
ed ignorance—I could not understand 
why they spent all their time fighting on 
the doorstep of this bee Klondike. It was 
a whole week before I knew. The bees 
of the newly hived swarm were return 
ing to the old homestead after the loot 
which the ‘fold guard’’ were endeavor 
ing to protect. Had I known enough to 
remove the honey they would have gone 
to the fields instead of the storehous: 
and I would have been sixty pounds the 
richer. 

When I opened the borrowed hive ten 
days after hiving, the eight frames wer 
hung with pendant semi-circles of clos¢ 
packed honey jars, and eradles in whieh 
the new generation were already sleep 
ing. Suspended from the cover in the 
space of the two missing frames wet 
two delicate structures, very  brids! 
chambers of wax, pale white-gold, lik: 
the languorous glance of high-noon upon 
the myriad upturned faces of the clethra 
blooms. Surely some of the fielders had 
scorned ‘‘second’’ sweets! They had 
brought to this new home the virgin ees 
tacy of many a flower; their fresh fra 
grance was still upon it. It seemed almost 
sacrilege to sever these fairy cathedral 
and place them dripping, upon a prosaic 
platter, to be devoured later by mer 
mortals . That was honey—it was lik: 
tasting the ‘‘top of the morning.’’ 

Had the bees realized that the hive 
reof was but questionable anchorage? 
(These were the only two combs to which 
neither babies nor bee bread had been 
entrusted.) I’m sure they nodded to eael 
other and said ‘‘T told vou so,’’ when 
the combs disappeared from their pri 
carious position. 

Since the Medina hive was now near 
lv empty and I had this whole set of 
fully drawn combs, I sent for another 
nucleus. When fall came IT had two strony 
colonies ready to winter. 

A Fruitful Source of Wisdom. 

T am now a seasoned veteran of two 
summers; my bees never cease to furnish 
thrills. When things are dull it takes the 

(Continued on page 187.) 
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i. 
fee FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 
MAKING INCREASE IN THE SOUTH ing impulse is completely eliminated. 


How This Can be Done Without Interfering 
With the Honey Crop 


The southern as well as the northern 
beekeeper must at times make increase 
both to enlarge his apiaries and to re 
place some colonies which die out, even 
under the best of management. The one 
best way to make this increase is a prob 
lem the ‘‘live wire’’ beekeeper will seek 
to solve. 

In the South we may begin making our 
inerease early in March or April. I find 
that it is always best to begin this work 
as early as possible. There is an old say- 
ing that a ‘‘swarm of bees in May is 
worth a ton of hay’’; but I find that a 
new colony made artificially in March 
will often be worth three or four tons 
of hay. In March we have our first nee 
tar flow which is practically all used in 
brood rearing. When this flow begins it 
is time to look over the apiary and lo 
eate the strong colonies. These are the 
ones which should be used in making in 
crease. 

I have experimented in making in 
crease by the nucleus method, the shak« 
swarming and various other methods. I 
find, however, that from the standpoint 
of economy it is best to keep the colony 
united during the first honey flow at 
least. It is from the strong colonies thai 
we get most of our honey crop and if we 
divide these at the beginning of the sea 
son we are sure to have a smaller honey 
crop than usual. To eliminate this objec- 
tion I find that the following method is 
best: 

The queen of a strong colony is re 
moved together with one frame of brood 
and placed in an empty brood chamber. 
This brood chamber is then filled with 
empty or frames of foundation 
and placed on the old bottom-board and 
a queen excluder placed on top. The old 
brood chamber is placed on top of this 
exeluder. Unless a laying queen is given 
this upper brood chamber it will be 
necessary to make a small opening for 
the young queen to mate from. A virgin 
or ripe queen cell may be given to the 
bees above with good results. Where one 
wishes to rear their own queens it will 
be found that a queen will mate and be 
gin laying in this upper story much ear 
lier than by any other method. 

A eolony manipulated in the above 
manner at the beginning of the season 
will produce in many instances as much 
as two ordinary colonies for the swarm 


eombs 


in 


While the colony may be divided as soon 
as the queen has made a good start be- 
low, it will be found more profitable to 
make the division after the first main 
honey flow. The colony should never be 
divided until the queen has begun laying 
in the upper brood chamber. When the 
proper time for division arrives, the up- 
per brood chamber may be lifted off and 
placed in a new location. One will then 
have two colonies in place of the one 
and it will be found that the parent col- 


ony will be none the worse because of 
this division. 
Here in the South another common 


method for making increase often recom- 
mended is to purchase bees in box hives 
and transfer these to movable frame 
hives. We find that this requires a great 
deal of work and that one can not, as a 
rule, expect to receive any surplus from 
the transferred colony for the first year. 
Most of these box hive bees are either 
hybrids or blacks and by the time they 
have been Italianized and have _ built 
out the sheets of foundation in the brood 
chamber the season will be over. As most 
of us know these bees are poor workers. 
irritable and nervous. Henee I find it 
more profitable to increase as first men 
tioned even though the box hives may be 
secured for $2.00 each. H. E. Coffey. 
Lampasas, Texas. 


oe. a o————— 
A CENTRAL DISINFECTION PLANT 


Experiences of an Association in Sterilizing Dis- 
eased Combs in a Co-operative Way 


The Platte County Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation of Wheatland, Wyoming, in co 
operation with the apiculturist of the 
University of Wyoming, tried out, in a 
small way, during the summer of 1924, 
the use of a central disinfection plant for 
the treatment of American foul brood 
with the aleohol-formalin solution. 

The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment were thought to be: First, super 
vision of the treatment of all foul combs 
and equipment by a thoroughly compe 
tent man would mean uniformity of re 
sults by the elimination of careless work 
by inexperienced beekeepers; second, 
centralization of equipment would cost 
than to have each beekeeper own 
his own disinfection plant; third, pur- 
chase of supplies in large quantities 
would lessen the cost; fourth, the effici 
ent handling of a large number of combs 
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at a central plant would reduce the cost 
of labor. 

The central disinfection plant was su 
pervised by the county apiary inspector. 
Although the inspector during the first 
season had to spend a lot of his time at 
the plant, such was not the intention, and 
should not be the ease hereafter. The 
inspector commands a higher salary than 
would be necessary to pay an operator 
at the plant who is under supervision. 
The cost of labor for the past season is 
exeessive beeause we have charged in 
the time of the county inspector. 

The association financed the plant, in 
stalled the equipment and purchased the 
supplies. The foul combs were received 
at the plant in their hive bodies. The 
combs were disinfected in the solution, 
the hive bodies seraped and painted in- 
side and out. The cost of treatment of 
hive bodies is ineluded in the cost per 
comb. 

An itemized cost report follows: 

Labor $200.00 
Solution, 125 gal. at $1.70 per gal 212.50 
Rent and interest on investment at 8% 124.00 


Total cost $536.50 


Number combs treated . kG? 8500 
Labor per comb ' . ’ .$0.057 
Solution per comb 7 061 
Overhead expense per comb 035 


Total cost per comb $0.153 


These costs are surely maximum when 
we take into consideration that a high 
salaried inspector did the work, that so 
few combs were handled in a plant equip 
ped to handle many thousands more and 
that the work was all done in the sum 
mer when loss of solution by evapora 
tion was high. However, if we place the 
value of a elean drawn comb at 27 cents, 
which was the minimum established by 
the Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association, 
the net profit is 11.7 cents per comb. 
This, of course, has not taken into econ 
sideration the possible net salvage of a 
foul eomb when handled in the old man 
ner. 

As a consequence of our experience 
this summer and with the belief that we 
are on the verge of the diseoveryv of a 
disinfection solution that will reduce the 
cost to less than a cent per comb, it is 
my opinion that we will need a modifica 
tion of this central disinfection plant 
idea. In Wvoming, at least, nearlv everv 
large commercial beekeeper (those hav 
ing 300 eolonies or more) should have 
his own disinfection plant, and that this 
plant should be the central plant for all 
the smaller beekeepers tributary to him. 
These commercial beekeepers should have 
a separate building and equipment from 
their honey-house. for the storing and 
treatment of foul equipment. 

Tt is still evident that most small bee- 
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keepers should not try to handle their 
own foul equipment for two reasons: 
First, that foul equipment should be 
stored and treated in a building separate 
from the honey-house. The amateur can 
not afford this. Second: The amateur is 
not so apt to be a foul brood expert as 
the commercial beekeeper, and would not 
fully appreciate the dangers involved 
and the care necessary in handling foul 
equipment. C. L. Corkins. 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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AN AFTERNOON IN DIXIE 


A Reverie at the Close of an Afternoon’s Work 
in the Apiary in Winter 


The sun was slowly sinking behind the 
trees in the distance. My work was done. 
The pine-needles, inch deep, had been 
cleared away from the hives, the over- 
hanging limbs had been trimmed and in- 
truding gallberry had been uprooted. 

Leaning upon my rake, I stood ani 
watched the shadows stealing over tree 
and brush and golden brown needles. So 
plainly did the shadows move that I 
could all but hear them creep. The sear 
red earth beneath my feet gave forth its 
sweet odor of woodsy mould. Overhead 
the pines held silently their rich green 
plumes. The hives stood bleak and dumb. 
All was rest and silence. And yet this 
silence spoke. In this earth beneath my 
feet, in. these trees, within those hive 
there is resting something we call life 
Presently its great hour will come. These 
trees will put forth bloom, and blossoms 
will send their golden messages of love 
to other blossoms upon the passing 
breeze. Teeming millions will come pour- 
ing from these hives and this quiet will 
be broken by the wings of a mightv 
rushing army. Drones will come booming 
down the dancing sunbeams, meet their 
mates and die that they may live. All 
life within this forest will break forth 
in a mighty anthem: ‘‘It is springtime.’’ 

And then T thought surely if this thing 
we eall life is so beautiful and is so 
treasured and made lasting by the pass 
ing springtime, surely my soul that quiv- 
ers at the beauty of it all must know 
another life. Surely my body must die 
that I may live. Did the Infinite On 
break the silence? Or was it a passing 
breeze that whispered yes? 

The place beeame sacred. Life was 
holy; I collected my tools and removed 
my hat. With careful steps and bated 
breath IT left the seene. The sun was 
hid from view but the after-glow lin 
gered. A. J. Reamy, Jr. 

Quitman, Ga. 
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SIFTINGS 





There is a good deal said in the Feb- 
ruary Gleanings in regard to package 
bees well worth the careful attention of 
every extensive beekeper here in the 
North. If we don’t need ‘‘package 
bees’’ this year, we may next. 

* * > 

George Gilbert, on page 99, writes of 
the value of the shrub Hydrangea Panicu 
lata as a honey plant. I have watched the 
bees on this plant for several years and 
find a good many dead bees on the flow 
ers and have come to think it is poison 
ous to bees. 

* * = 

On page 101 are several pictures of The 
\. I. Root Company’s apiaries. In picture 
No. 5 is shown a hole above the bottom 
that bees ean use if the lower entrance 
gets closed. This is decidedly a good 
irrangement and we use such on all our 
hives wintered out of doors. 

* * 7 

Prof. Kelty, on page 97, gives us a 
hopeful view of the honey trade as well 
as the use of honey as a non-freeze mix- 
ture for automobiles. It seems quite prob 
able that a honey mixture will have to 
be worked out that will eliminate the 
weak qualities of simple honey and wa 
ter and save its good points. , 

* * * 

Phillip J. Baldensperger’s article be 
ginning on page 76, on ‘The Place of Ori 
gin of the Honeybee,’’ will be read with 
interest, especially by the younger gen 
eration: but I fear some of the older bee 
keepers will smile when he tells us, on 
page 78, that the ‘‘ American Italian has 
taken complete possession of the eastern 
states of North America and Canada,’’ 
and the original blacks ‘‘are on the 
verge of extinction.’’ I wish it were so. 

* * * 

Virgil Weaver’s article, page 88, seems 
to explain why we have not heara more 
if those sweet clover ‘‘Eldoradoes’’ of 
vhich we read so much some years ago 
This is a subject that will require a good 
deal of studv before we understand it. 
Nearly all our northern plants are erratic 
r perhaps irregular so far as I know. 
Some will yield one vear but not the 
next. Very well do I remember long years 
hefore T thought of keeping bees, of 
hearing my father tell of a vear still far 
ther back when white clover was verv 
ibundant but failed to give any honey. 
\fter seeing some such seasons myself I 
do not despair of sweet clover. 





by J.E.Crane 








Doris M. McCray is quite correct in 
her statements on page 88, that honey 
makes food keep longer, and this fact 
alone should make a greater demand for 
honey for this purpose. It seems like a 
great task to change the habits of a 
nation but see how they have been 
changed in the use of cereals in the past 
forty years. 

* * . 


A number of good people met in Wash 
ington during December to discuss the 
“*Cause and Cure of War,’’ a worthy 
subject surely, and yet a long, long time 
ago a poor peasant teacher laid down a 
rule that, if followed, would do away 
with the cause of war, theft, robbing, 
‘*bootlegging’’ and a thousand other ills 
that afflict mankind. It would bring more 
of wealth and happiness to our race than 
can be easily imagined. It is a simple 
rule and easy to remember, ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

- * - 

That is certainly an interesting state 
ment on page 73 (February Gleanings), 
that bees can ‘‘communicate by seent,’’ 
and opens a new field for eareful investi- 
gation. It has long been a question wheth 
er bees could hear. May it not be that 
scent is used by them instead of sound 
to convey thoughts or impulse from one 
to another. We have sometimes had a 
painful experience as to how one sting 
would arouse a colony to anger. The 
olfactory sense of bees is more sensi 
tive than we can easily understand. If 
bees have the power to give off various 
odors as they will, it will explain much 
that has been heretofore quite mysteri 
ous. 


* * * 


I have wondered how the Ontario bee 
keepers managed to get so many together 
and hold them for three days as they do, 
but after reading Morley Pettit’s article. 
beginning page 80, it is quite evident 
some one does some tall thinking before 
as well as during the convention. Little 
wonder that the marketing of honey has 
become a most important subject for dis 
cussion. It would seem, that the 
beemen over there have a good deal of 
human nature and some to spare. IT have 
sometimes thought the time between ses 
sions the most enjoyable, for then there 
would be a half dozen or more small 
conventions going on at the same time, 
and if you don’t like the topie at one 
vou can go to another and ‘‘listen in.’’ 
Be sure and read Mr. Pettit’s article. 
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In Southern California... 48 %°¢s 

the old 
saying, ‘‘They are getting no _ better 
fast,’’ so go the prospects for a honey 
erop in southern California this year. 
The weather continues cool with the 
nights often cold and frosty. Searcely 
any rain has fallen since our last letter. 
Many people are getting anxious, feeling 
that the time is fast passing when we 
can reasonably expect to get much rain. 
The ground is not as dry as one might be 
led to expeet, considering the little rain 
we have had since last spring. I saw an 
article in an agricultural journal lately 
advising that farmers use a soil auger to 
determine the depth of moisture. This we 
a good plan for beekeepers to 
follow, thereby getting the real condition 
of the soil. 

Should we get rain of any consequence, 
say eight or ten inches, during the next 
three months, there is yet time to get 
quite satisfactory results from our bees 
this year. Honey plants are looking as 
well as can be expected considering the 
scarcity of rainfall and the prolonged 
cold weather. 

sees in general are in good condition. 
On an average there are from two to 
three frames with brood the size of one's 
hand. In some localities the eucalyptus 
has been vielding quite freely. This 
a difference of opinion as to its 
value. One beekeeper, whom we know, 
moves his bees out of reach of these 
trees as he feels that the loss of field bees 
at this season more than offsets the bene 
fit derived by gathering the honey. 

The manzanita has also been yielding 
quite freely. If the weather is mild dur 
ing the blossoming period of these shrubs 
and trees, the loss of field bees is not as 


consider 


brings 


noticeable. But with the raw eold winds 
in the dav time and eool nights at the 
time the nectar is coming in quite abund 
antly, 
field bees that it is almost disastrous to 
the successful building up of the colony 
in time for the honey flow from the or 


there is sometimes such a loss of 


anges, 
A report from Orange County says that 
some bees in one-story hives are ‘shoney 
bound,’’ this condition being eaused al 
most entirely by the heavy flow from the 
eucalyptus. On our ranges near Corona 
we do not have eucalyptus in sufficient 
quantities to produce anv great amount 
of nectar 
Beekeepers’ being held 
which the 
proposed new state law governing bes 
keeping is the topie 


meetings are 


up and down our state at 


under discussion. 


Many opinions are being freely express 
ed as to the merits of the proposed law. 
Too many times these discussions lea: 
to personal allusions and there is not 
enough real constructive eriticism given. 

The first copy of the new bill submit 
ted has been revised and very materially 
changed in many parts. As now outlined 
it comes nearer meeting the approval of 
many beekeepers who were opposed to 
the bill as first submitted. 

Prices on white honey remain firm with 
the crop almest all out of the hands of 
the producers. The darker honey is not 
so much in demand. Beeswax is firm at 
25 to 27 cents, and there seems to be con 
siderable inquiry as to the amount on 
has and the price he asks. 

Corona, Cal. L. L. Andrews. 
In Oregon I have recently returned 

from a most interesting 
visit with the beekeepers of Washington 
at their annual meeting at Yakima, 
Washington, January 26-27. Attendance 
and interest were both good. The bee 
keepers of the state of Washington ar 
showing a decided improvement in the 
spirit of co-operation. Mr. Slocum, Staté 
Bee Inspector, is to be commended for 
the splendid work he is doing, both in or 
ganization and disease control work. “f 
forts are being made to form a eo-opera 
tive marketing association among th: 
beekeepers of the Yakima distriet. For 
a number of vears now the beekeepers 
of this district have been making a1 
effort to get together on 
way of co-operative marketing, so far 
without suecess. There is probably n 
district in the Northwest which wou! 
benefit more by such a e¢o-operative 
sociation, or that has more favorable « 
cumstances under which to work. A « 
operative marketing association in Y 
kima would not onlv be of benefit fo 
that distriet loeallv, but would be of 
material assistanee to all the beekeepers 
in the Northwest. 

The Oregon State Bee keepers * Assoel 
tion, through its president, C. C. Harris, 
ind the chairman of the marketing econ 
mittee, J. Skovbo, is having introduet 
into the present State Legislature a bill 
providing for additional funds so that 
will be possible to place a full-time n 
in the field for extension and disease cor 
trol work in the state. The new bill wou! 
ilso provide 
pointment and work of the eountv be 
inspectors. Should sufficient funds | 
made available, it is probable that t! 
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area clean-up method would be initiated. 
Although there are still a few carloads 
of honey left in the hands of the bee- 
keepers of the Northwest, honey seems 
to be moving fairly well in a retail and 
wholesale way. There is a probability 
that practically all of it will be cleaned 
up by the time the new crop comes on. 
Bees seem to be wintering very satis- 
factorily, and the prospects for a good 
erop in 1925 are promising. 
Corvallis, Ore. m. A, 


* * * 


In Manitoba. — We p having a 

very cold winter in 
this north country, but we have lots of 
snow, the bees are quiet in the cellars 
and are apparently wintering well, ex 
cept in one locality where honeydew was 
gathered by the bees in large quantities. 
In this locality the bees are nearly all 
dead. One man, who has had good win- 
tering in other years, reports forty colo 
nies out of sixty dead at this date, Feb. 1. 
It is wonderful how fast honeydew gets 
in its work. Beekeepers in this particular 
locality were well warned and a number 
of them extracted and fed sugar syrup, 
but others paid no attention to the warn 
ing and have gained some experience, but 
the price paid is high. 

We have finished a good short course 
at the Agricultural College. There were 
46 in attendance from all over the prov 
ince and a few from the neighboring 
province of Saskatchewan, mostly bright 
young people, full of pep and ready with 
questions, making every lecture a pleas 
ure for all concerned. 


Seullen. 


are 


Our annual convention was held on 
Jan. 27 and 28. R. F. Holtermann, the 
Ontario veteran beekeeper, and Dr. M. 
C. Tanquary of Fargo, North Dakota, 


were our outside speakers, bringing us 
from the east and from the 
south. Dr. Tanquary talked of Texas and 
package while Mr. Holtermann 
spoke of wintering and marketing. Both 
lectures were greatly appreciated and we 
had lots of fun and banter that 
kent everyone in good spirits. 

The attendance was not as large as 
last year. The first session opened with 
a howling blizzard outside with the street 
ear people taxed to their utmost to keep 
their lines open, but in spite of this we 
had well over one hundred at all of the 
sessions. Co-operative marketing seemed 
to be the subject of most interest and 
in entire session was taken up with dis 
cussion and it lapped over on the others 
in spite of all we eould do. Disease was 
of next importanee and a strong com 
mittee was appointed to prevail on the 
government for an elarged grant for in 
spection work. 

A feature of 


messages 


bees, 


also 


the convention was the 
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supply exhibits, which occupied two en- 
tire sides of the convention room. One 
firm announced that they had purehased 
a full ecarload of honey extractors for 
next season’s delivery and for which 
they had found it necessary to get a 
freight classification as it was the first 
full carload of honey extractors to be 
shipped over a Canadian railroad. 

Sweet clover grows more interesting 
as the years pass and quite a bit of dis- 
cussion was given the subject at the con 
vention. Last spring 90,000 acres were 
seeded to sweet clover in this province, 


which was twice as much as the season 
before and the inereased acreage will 


warrant larger investments in bees than 
formerly. 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
* 


7 * 


L. T. Floyd. 


Since our last writing 


In Montana 
we have experienced 


considerable eold weather here in Mon- 
tana. During the ten days beginning 
Dee. 15 and ending Dee. 24, the ther- 


mometer never registered above 10 de- 
grees below zero. During the fore part of 
this cold spell the temperature dropped 
to 64 degrees below zero in several loeali 
ties. Where colenies were properly pro- 
tected and had sufficient food, no 
occurred, however. Unprotected colonies 
either suceumbed or were materially re 
dueed in strength. 

It has been reported that the loss of 
fruit trees has been enormous, in a good 
many instances trees being frozen to the 
ground. 

Quite . number of our commercial bee 
keepers are attempting to winter their 
bees in cellars this year, and it is my 
personal opinion that where good cellars 
can be built, this is going to be the most 
economical way of bringing bees safely 
through the winter in this country. 

The Montana State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation held its annual meeting in Bill 
ings Dee. 19 and 20. In spite of the se 
vere weather which prevailed at that 
time, there was a fair attendanee. Dur 
ing the course of the meeting a new law 
was formulated providing for the regis 
tration of all beekeepers and providing 
for a registration fee. This law has been 
presented to the Legislature and at this 
time of writing prospects for its passage 
are good, as it has already passed the 
House of Representatives. The result of 
this law, if passed, will be four-fold: 

1. Tt will provide a fund estimated at 
about $3000 which, if matehed by the 
Department of Agriculture, will provide 
a means of enforcing our state law in 
disense control work. 

2. Tt will provide a means of keeping 
in touch with all beekeepers in the state. 

3. Tt will tend to eliminate the disin 


loss 
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terested and careless beekeeper, and, 

4. It will provide data for statistical 
purposes. 

Crop prospects for this coming year 
ure favorable for an average year. How 
ever, as yet we have not had very 
much snow. Irrigation depends a good 
deal on the amount of snow in the moun 
tuins, and, unless there is considerably 
more snow, irrigation water is going to 
be even more searce than last year. 

The local honey markets are firm, with 
ipparently insufficient honey to supply 
the demand, Several commercial produc 
ers are still holding a portion of their 
crop. Comb honey seems to be moving 
very slowly, with very little demand for 
sume. O. A. Sippel 

sJozeman, Mont 


W/ mé To succeed, any or 
ning : . ’ : 
In on ns ganization must have 


a well thought out, definite program of 
work, and center its activities on that 
program. To let others know of our 
plans, I shall briefly give and diseuss the 
program of activities of the Wyoming 
Beekeepers’ Association for 1925 as pre 
sented by Chas. H. Ranney, our vice 
president, which was adopted by the as 
sociation as a whole. The committee ree 
ommended that: 

1. The freight rate program be com 
mended and continued as a major pro 
ject and that the plan of work be left 
to the diseretion of the freight rate com 
mittee. It is the plan of this committee 
this year to secure the reduction of 
freight rates on eans. In faet, a combi 
nation rate has already been found in 
the tariffs whereby the present rates can 
be adjusted, even on past shipments in 
some cases, if the freight bills can be 
produced. In addition to this, work will 
be continued on the adjustment of the 
carlot rate on extraeted honey to the 
sugar rate or lower. 

2. The Wyoming Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion lend aetive support in the securing 
of a marketing survey of the absorption 
centers of honey by the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Eeonomics, U. S. D. A., and that 
we ask the co-operation of other associa 
tions of this region in securing this pro 
gram. 

3. Wyoming Honey Week in conjune 
tion with National Honey Week be con 
tinued. 

4. The Wyoming Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion goes on record as favoring the pro 
yram of legislation of the University of 
Wvyoming and State Department of Ag 
riculture as it especially relates itself to 
the interests of this association and that 
the association lend such assistance to 
the program as may be requested by 
those in charge. 
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At the present writing, O. Hamm, our 
president, is at the legislature lobbying 
for a $20,000 biennial appropriation for 
state foul brood control, some revision of 
the apiary inspection law to strengthen 
it and assisting the university in its leg 
islative program. 
5. The Wyoming Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion should do all in its power, without 
incurring expense to the association, to 
secure the co-operation of the 12 western 
states in holding a yearly meeting of 
representatives of the regulatory, educa 
tional and commercial interests in api 
culture in these states, in conjunction 
with the meetings of the Western Plant 
Quarantine Board or some other western 
conference in sympathy with our work, 
with the idea of laying the foundation 
for the unification of apiary inspection 
laws, for grading and marketing honey 
or other matters which may arise which 
affect the beekeeping interests of the re 
gion in common. 

We invite suggestions from other 
states on this project. We feel sure that 
vou will agree that we should get to 
gether. You can help by suggesting ways 
and means. 

6. The Board of Directors should secure 
in outstanding national or international 
commercial beekeeper as a speaker next 
year if such ean be secured in co-opera 
tion with other neighboring associations 
and financed after other items in this 
program are properly taken care of. We 
suggest that the following states should 
co-operate on this program: Montana, 
North Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and Wyoming. 

7. The association further investigate 
the possibility of storing honey in gov 
ernment bonded warehouses for the pur 
pose of securing loans for the Intermedi 
ate Credit Banks, and if such seems ad 
visable, to the board of directors, to a¢ 
tively foster the development of an or 
ganization for this purpose. 

Laramie, Wvo C. L. Corkins 


In Texas. The weather for January 

has been the eoldest for 
many years. No extremes occurred, but 
the cold was continuous. Since Dee. 17 
bees have hardly broken their clusters 
Because of the lack of such periods in 
former vears, this is the first time many 
Texas beekeepers have noticed the win 
ter cluster. The mortality was somewhat 
greater than it would have been if th 
norther had come on slowly. As it was 
the cold came so suddenly that the bees 
were not prepared for the change. At 4 
p. m., December 17, the mereury stood at 
84°, and the next morning at 6 o’elock 
it stood at 29°. During a short warn 
period, about the middle of January 
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many dead bees were thrown out of the 
hives. As nearly as can be estimated, 
the deaths occurring were abott one- 
eighth above the normal death rate. The 
cold has not allowed brood-rearing to 
commence or the honey plants to produce 
buds. When the cold does end a great 
activity of bees and honey plants can be 
expected as it is now past the normal 
date of the beginning of brood-rearing 
and the blooming of some of the honey 
plants. 

The beekeepers of this state and of the 
South were much pleased to find a half 
page article in the February number of 
Holland’s Magazine, entitled ‘‘What th 
3ees Have Brought Us.’’ This article, 
by Elma Iona Locke, is on the use of 
honey in the home and contains numer 
ous recipes for the use of honey in cook 
ery. One article such as the one men 
tioned will sell more honey than pages 
of paid small ads and yet this article 
appeared without the solicitation § or 
knowledge of the beekeepers. 

The Texas Honey Producers Associa 
tion held its annual meeting January 20 
at its office in San Antonio with a large 
number of its members present. W. B 
Lanham, marketing expert, and R. R. 
Reppert, entomologist of the Extension 
Service of Texas A. and M. College, were 


present and addressed the gathering 
Talks on the future of the association 


were made by Manager E. G. LeStour 
geon, President T. W. Burleson, W. O 
Victor, Sr., W. O. Victor, Jr., S. F. Brown 
of Seguin, Louis Scholl of New Braun 
fels, and H. B. Parks of the State Apicul- 
tural Research Laboratory. The report of 
the secretary and manager showed 1924 
to be a prosperous year. Miss A. Hass] 
bauer, E. G. LeStourgeon and W. O. Vie 
tor, Sr., were re-elected to fill vacancies 
on the board of directors. T. W. Burleson 
was elected as delegate to the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 

San Antonio, Texas H 


B. Parks 


In Alabama. The last fifteen days 
of January were warm. 
The elms began to bloom and the bees 
began to gather pollen from them as 
well as from every source that they 
could. The queens began laying and 
some colonies even have sealed brood. 
We are now having some cool days (Feb. 
$3) that will retard brood-rearing and 
prevent early flowers and trees from 
blooming too soon. Our cold weather is 
not over and if the weather had stayed 
warm ten days longer and then turned 
cold suddenly the damage would have 
been much greater than it is. 
The clover is looking fine, a good stand 
of young clover that will bloom in 1926 
ind the sprouts from last vear’s stubble 


weaa 
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are beginning to show up. Lf we do not 
have a severe freeze this month, condi- 
tions will be good and bees should do 
well this year. The hives are full of 
honey and there should be an abundance 
of young bees early in the season for the 
package trade. 

I believe that the demand for packages 
will be good as breeders are receiving 
orders and inquiries every day. We some- 
times receive inquiries from parties who 
say that they have written to several 
breeders and will buy where they can get 
the best prices. I fear that many of these 
bargain hunters will be disappointed 


when they get inferior goods and poor 
service. They will then be inelined to 
blame all southern shippers and_ will 


think that we are dishonest or poor busi- 
ness men, when in reality they get about 
what they pay for. It is unreasonable for 
them to expect to get the best for the 
lowest price. They will learn, but the 
eost of the tuition may be pretty high 
Montgomery, Ala J. M. Cutts. 


. . >. 

In New York Ninet y-two bee 

keepers, represent 
ing 10,566 colonies of bees, registered at 
the Short Advanced Beekeep 
ing held here during the last week in 
January. Twenty-eight of these pledged 
to increase their number of colonies by 
one and to donate the proceeds from the 
honey made by this colony to the fund 
for a beekeeping library at Cornell Uni 
versity. Our friend, Cyrille Vaillancourt 
from Quebec, gave a ten dollar gold 
piece. Mrs. Edith Phelps, queen breeder 
of Binghamton, New York, offers a queen 
to each of the ten highest contributors 
next vear. Our bee library here now con 
sists of only a few dozen volumes but 
the interest with which not only New 
Yorkers, but others as well, are reeeiving 
the scheme and pledging support to it, 
makes us hopeful that in a few years our 
library will be quite adequate for the 
needs of the men who are coming here 
to make exhaustive studies in the vari 
ous fields of research in beekeeping. 

This library will be of the beekeepers 
and for the beekeepers. Since they are 
to make it, we want them to use it and 
to this end arrangements will be made 
to mail out copies of books or journals 
for which loans are requested. 

At a conference in the office of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Albany 
on December 19, it was agreed by the 
body present, representing all parts of 
the beekeeping industry in New York, 
that the area clean-up plan would be the 
best method of attacking American foul 
brood in New York State. The work of 
inspection then will be concentrated in 
a certain few areas, the areas being en 
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larged as the disease is eradicated. Gen 
eral inspection outside of the clean-up 
areas will be discontinued, although an 
inspection will always be available for 
If then a New York 
beekeeper does not see an inspector for 
several years, he is urged to have pa- 
tience and realize that the control meas 
ures now being used require concentrated 
effort in a certain few areas. In the 
meantime, however, the beekeepers are 
urged to report at once the appearance 
of all eases of diseases in their own yards 
or elsewhere, to the Commissioner of Ag 
riculture, 

Mr Hambleton 
Short Course the completion of the me 
chanical details of the extracted honey 
grader (he exhibited a model) and said 
he hoped it would be ready for distribu 
tion in time for the coming season. 

Rees and clover are well protected now 
from February cold. sees are reported 
wintering well in all parts of the state. 
The crop is almost entirely eleaned up 
and the demand for what is left is good. 
Indications point to a good honey crop 
in 1925 R. B. Willson 

Ithaea, N \ 


emergency cases, 


snnounced it the 


In Georgia—"he year 1926 wae 
verv suceessful year for 
Georgia beekeepers. In southwest Geor 
gin we had the best fall honey flow we 
have had in several vears and the bees 


went into winter quarters in fine eondi 


tion, both as to strength of eolonies and 
stores The winter so far has been very 
mild The weather bureau has several 


times predicted severe cold spells, but in 


instanee we had rain instead and 
have had onlv one freeze and that not 


Bees began brood rearing before Janu 
ry 1 and at the time this is written 
Feb 3) all strong eolonies have brood 


in from four to six eombs. Drones are be 


yinning to emerge in the strongest e¢ lo 
nis nd we grafted our first queen cells 
te i\ (reorg) a ring } portior t 
lonnar enffered fron thy worst flood 
in its history and if 18 reports | that 
some of the beekeepers on the Apalachi 
col River in northwest Florid lost a 
portion of their bees, but I have been un 
ible to seertain the extent of their 
le N. L. Stapleton 
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In Ontario—After almost steady 


November until Februarv 7. the weather 
suddenly turned mild nd on Februaryv & 
bees in most places were able to have a 
cleansing flight, provided the snow was 
iwav from entranees. Contrary to our 
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expectations, our bees did not seem an 
xious to fly at all and the snow was spot 
ted but little. A neighbor who has about 
50 colonies, reported that his bees had a 
tremendous flight and a friend who hap 
pened to be at his place at the time, 
tells me that the ground was every 
where spotted. 

My neighbors bees are all on stands 
about 18 inches above the ground, while 
ours are not over six inches. His location 
is nearly surrounded with buildings and 
other forms of sheiter and as a result but 
little snow was around the hives. They 
warmed up much sooner than ours, al 
though most of them were pretty well 
covered with snow at the rear and sides 
of the hives. Again, his bees were win 
tering almost exelusively on _ natural 
stores, much of which was buckwheat 
Our bees have chiefly sugar syrup, which, 
I think, explains why they were not 
eager to fly. At any rate, they flew very 
slowly and appear to be in normal condi 
tion, judging by a few colonies that I 
took a peep at, by shoving the top pack 
ing to one side and lifting up the quilt 
over the clusters. If it were not for the 
protection that the snow gives during se 
vere weather, [ would prefer to have the 
hives quite high from the ground in win 
ter time. Then again our bee yards ar 
nearly all located in groves of second 
growth timber. While this shelter is 
ideal in many ways, the partial shad 
that is always present in such locations 
However, t] 
mild spell will prove a blessing to apiar 


lowers the temperature 
ists and it came at a time when we usu 
illy do not ¢ xpect a thg 
Mention is made in last Gleanings 
thout bees in packages carrying fo 
brood wit! then The 
that the disense is enrried in the fo 
supplied for the bees in transit. There is 
no question but that American foul bro« 


n be earried in that manner, but at th 


assumption is 
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last eonventior in Tk ronto, David Ru 


ing of Michigan, ealled mv attention 


iy se of this I 1 l never thought of 
before He stated that the package bu 
ess might be a real souree of danger 
the hands of a dis} beekeeper. HI 
| l ‘Th ! t lad ones 
7) keeper fr iZe O} lot of f l-br 
he t} to shal t ( t} ( | 
? se] t } t so 1 } | Tr po ] ? 
( er | 3s ber W red ll w 
rand pr eets ‘ go for 
rs +} e 4 » Nres 
’ S ‘ If e |] 
| ll ¢ t A<3 long, Ww ! 
1] a Yr «¢ xt na el ver m 
suller yet But beekeepers are notor 


usly optimistie so once more let me s 

that we look forward with hope for 

hounteous erop in 1925 a.’ Ee Byer 
Markham, Ont 
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BEE HEADs OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FiELos a 





Taking Bees In taking the bees from 
Out of Cellar. the cellar in the spring, | 
like to heft each hive as 


it goes out. I arrange them in three sec 
tions in the yard, heavy, medium and 
light, then I do not have to pay any 
attention to any part of the yard except 
the light section until the weather is 
suitable. This method saves much tim 
in going over the whole yard and hefting 
each hive several times until the honey 
flow starts. D. C. Woodward 
Clarksville, N. Y. 
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A Small City To the average person it 
Apiary in would seem highly imprae 
Winter. ticable to keep bees in the 
city. | have proven it to 

be entirely feasible. I have kept bees for 
nineteen years on a small plot of ground, 
on each side of which people pass con 
tinually without being molested. On the 
plot, whieh 15x20 feet, five 
hives may be seen at present, but there 
is plenty of room for eighteen if desired 
At the end of the far hive in the pic 
ture a narrow hedge of California privet 
all that separates this apiary from on 
of Wilmington’s principal thoroughfares 


measures 


Is 


Directly behind the althea trees whieh, 
laden with snow, now bend over the 
hives, runs an entrance, walk to the 
house. Below the stone wall at the left 


can be seen a footpath past the corner of 


the house, which stands within ten feet 
of the hives. To the right of the picture 
runs another entrance walk. A judicious 


planting of shrubbery causes the bees 
when on their trips for honey, to rise well 
above the heads of the passersby. Nor do 
the frequently passing trolley cars cause 
iny disturbance in this apiary, the 


swarms from which almost invariably 


cluster on one of the trees beside the 
street curb, affording instructive enter- 


tuinment to those who wateh them being 
hived., Joanna W. Bush. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Destructionof The ecurelessness from 
Sage by Fires. that bad and_ useless 


habit of smok 
ing alone, last season resulted in burning 


off hundreds of thousands of acres of 


cigaret 


fine timber and brush lands in southern 
California, among the finest bee ranges 


state. To make matters worse, 
the previous year (1923) was so dry that 
the majority of these will never 
come up again. Consequently these fires 
ure gradually destroying our sage ranges, 


in this 


sage 
sages 


so that the good sage ranges in the near 


future will be at a premium. In fact, 
good sage ranges are hard to get now 
Hunting and camping on these ranges 
should be restrieted to the limit. Why 
should the innocent suffer so as to give 
pleasure to a lot of careless people? 
Many deer have a prolonged death of 
suffering from wounds that are not im 
mediately fatal These deer are inoffen 
ive animals who feed in wild seetions 
of land that are unfit for eultivation 
Ventura, Cal M. H. Mendlesor 
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Advantages of Where sweet clover has 
Sweet Clover. other clovers beaten is 

in the fact that it will 
keep on blooming and yielding nectar 
after other clovers are dried up. It will 
also flourish and furnish pasture on land 
where grasses and other clovers would 
completely die out. Being a long bloom 
er and a late one, it is a great help to 
bees at « time when other flowers may 
not vield There are many farms that 
contain acres which never vield enough 
in farm crops to pay the taxes, that 
would furnish an abundance of pasture 
if seeded to sweet clover. 


East Avon, N. ¥ \. C. Gilbert. 
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The Disease If it is just as practical to 
Problem purchase package bees from 
Solved. the South with which to 

start the season, as it is to 
winter our colonies in the North, why 
can not the American foul brood problem 
be solved by the practice of destroying 
all diseased stocks at the close of each 
season, rendering, or disinfecting the 
combs, disinfecting all fixtures, and then 
replacing with healthy package bees? I 
did that very thing with success last 
The only fault I could find with 
the package bees was that they built up 
so rapidly that three colonies swarmed 
early when I was not looking. Now |! 
have a clean yard, even if it is a small 
one, and powerful colonies of beautiful 
bees. I was rather surprised, at our 
convention, that no one seemed to see 


secason 


the logical connection between the foul 
brood situation in Wisconsin, and the 
evident success that has been achieved 
by securing new stock from the South 
in place of wintering over bees that may 
or may not be desirable 

sridgeport, Wis. Harry Lathrop 
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Trouble of Shippers of package bees 
Package Bee know in advance approxi 
Shippers mately their daily eapacity 
for making shipments. A 
customer gives an order for a shipment 
to be mude on a certain date and it is 
booked accordingly. In the meantime 
other orders are accepted for future 
dates. Just before shipment is to be 
made this customer writes and requests 
that his shipment be held from 15 to 20 
davs and his order is changed aecording 
lv: then in from 8 to 10 days he sudden 
ly writes requesting immediate shipment. 
In the meantime several others have 
done the same thing and the = shipper 
finds himself with more orders than he 
is able to get out for three or four davs 
As T see the matter, those who were orig 
inally booked for a specified date. are en 
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titled to preference, but frequently one 
of those who sent in the early order and 
subsequently changed the date of ship- 
ment, feels that he should have been 
yiven preference and proceeds to write 
a sharp letter of reprimand. The situa- 
tion is greatly complicated if, as some 
times happens here in the South, we have 
« couple of days rain just when we are 
endeavoring to straighten out such tan 
yles. N. L. Stapleton 
Colquitt, Ga. 
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What Makes On page 758, December is 
Low Prices. sue, you mention a man 
who must have sold to a 
chain store at very low prices, to enable 
the store to sell at 75 cents for a 5-pound 
pail. I take it that the man probably sold 
for 60 cents or 12 cents a pound. His 
pail cost him about seven cents. He, 
therefore, sold his honey at 10.6 cents 
per pound. If he had sold to the usual 
buyer in carload lots, he might have got 
ten 9 cents and paid a dollar for his con 
tainers. That honey would have netted 
him 8.2 cents; 10.6 cents minus 8.2 cents 
gives 2.4 cents. The man did very little 
labor, comparatively, for 2.4 cents, when 
vou think of what he does to get the first 
8.2 cents. Looking over the bees in the 
spring is much more work than the entire 
pailing proposition. I should say ten 
times the work. Again, you can hire all 
the pailing done at 30 cents an hour and 
that is something you can’t say of look 
over bees. Extracting the honey is mueh 
more labor and trouble than _ pailing 
There are many things that make me 
believe that when buyers are offering a 
man 9 cents or perhaps less, a man will 
yield to the offer of 12 cents and feel he 
is doing pretty well. However, I would 
want more for a 5-pound pail and 1 
would not sell to a buver for 9 cents. 
Geneseo, N. Y G. A. Bailey. 








{In comparing the car lot price with 
the price the grocer pays, the added cost 
of selling in small lots must also be de 
ducted. The beekeeper who has a carload 
of honey and distributes it to dealers 
making perhaps 300 to 500 sales, is com- 
pelled to spend considerable time and 
money in order to distribute his carload 
of honey in this way. If he does not 
charge for the service, he not only is ren 
dering a service for nothing, but he is 
also cutting the price of honey for other 
beekeepers who are compelled to sell 
their crop through dealers. Dealers can 
not be expected to render the service of 
distributing honey for nothing, and if 
beekeepers compel them to put their sell 
ing prices down, they in turn, are com 
pelled to reduce the price thev pav Edi 
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BEEKEEPING IN QUEBEC 


(1) Aasers of William Allard, St. Paul l’Ermite, Quebec. (2) Apiary and wintering repost 
tory of J. O. Levac, Rigaud. Quebec. (8) Apiary and residence of Charles Peloquin, St. Hya 
cinthe, Quebec 
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For those who have not yet secured 
their colonies of bees it is now time to 
make definite arrangements for doing 
this. If established colonies can not 
be secured locally and the start is to be 
made by means of package bees from the 
South, these should be ordered immedi- 
ately before the shippers of package bees 
have booked orders for all they can pro- 
duce for early shipment. As stated in 
this department last month, package 
bees should be delivered and installed in 
the hives the latter part of April or the 
first of May, in the northern states. Fur 
ther north in Canada, the date of deliv- 
ery may be even as late as May 15, but 
this would be entirely too late for most 
localities in the northern states, for it 
should be remembered that package bees 
should be installed in time to rear’a large 
amount of brood in order to have a great 
force of workers for the main honey flow, 
which in most localities in the North, be- 
gins some time in June. 

In the South, where the main honey 
flow may begin this month or early in 
April, the beginner who has not already 
come into possession of his bees should 
secure yood strong, established colonies 
immediately, in order not to miss the 
first honey flow of importance. A begin- 
ner in the South can not well make a 
start with package bees unless in a lo- 
ealitvy where the main honey flow comes 
eonsiderably later. In the North it is 
not necessary to obtain the eolonies un- 
‘ili April or even the first of May, but as 
mentioned above, definite arrangements 
snould be made this month for securing 
them if possible. 

Difference in Value of Colonies. 

There is a great difference in the value 
of colonies of bees at this time. Colonies 
that are in odd-sized hives that do not 
fit standard equipment, in poorly-made 
hives having crooked combs or ill-fitting 
frames that can not be readily removed 
for examination and eolonies in box 
hives, hollow logs or nail kegs with 
eombs built solid to the sides, are worth 
much less than colonies housed in new 
factory-made hives of standard size from 
which the eombs ean be readily removed 
for examination and for other necessary 
work, without irritating the bees. Colo 
nies that are in good hives but have 
combs that are erooked or that contain 
«1 large pereentage of drone-sized cells 
(cells one-fourth inch in diameter are 
drone size, while the worker size cells 
are one-fifth inch in diameter) or other- 
wise’ imperfect, can not build up as 
strong for the honey flow as colonies on 


goca combs built from full sheets of 
foundation having nearly all of the cells 
of worker size so that worker bees are 
reared instead of drones and the imper- 
feet combs will have to be replaced later 
before the colony is in first-class condi- 
tion. 

Colonies of poor stock that are ugly to. 
handle, poor honey-gatherers or too much 
inclined to swarm, are worth less than 
tnose of good stock whose ancestors have 
heen selected for years for gentleness 
energetic work, good wintering and less 
tendeney to swarm. Colonies having only 
29 few pounds of honey left at this time 
or not enough to last until nectar ean be 
had from the spring tlowers, are werth 
less than colonies supplied with 20 to 40 
pounds of honey which will insure an 
abundanee of stores for spring brood 
rearing in most localities. Colonies hav- 
ing only enough worker bees to fill two 
or three spaces between the combs when 
the outside temperature is near freezing, 
are worth considerably less than colonies 
that are strong enough so that the clus 
ter of bees occupies six, seven or eight of 
the spaces between the combs at freez 
ing temperatures. Colonies that have 
wintered poorly so that the bees have 
been greatly aged and will die off faster 
during the spring than young bees can 
be reared to take their places, are wort! 
but little compared with colonies that 
have wintered well so that the bees are 
still voung in the spring when they be 
gin the work of brood-rearing, thus en 
abling them to build up rapidly to great 
strength. Colonies having old or other 
wise inferior queens that will not be able 
to lay enough eggs during the spring to 
make a strong eolonyv, are, of course, 
worth less than eolonies having young, 
vigorous queens that are able to lav all 
of the eggs that the bees can take care 
of. Colonies of bees in the spring mav 
be worth all the wav from the value of 
the wax in the combs (about $1.00) and 
the kindling that ean be made from the 
old hives (minus the eost of rendering 
wax and making the kindling) up to $15 
or $20 for good, strong colonies having 
a good queen of good stock in well-made 
hives with good combs and supplied with 
°5 to 40 pounds of honey. 

How to Select Best Colonies. 

The most important things to look for 
at this time are the size of the cluster 
and the amount of honey in the hive. 
Most of the other defects mentioned 
above can be remedied later without 
sacrificing the honey crop this season. 
The method of examining colonies to de- 
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termine their condition in regard to the 
size of a cluster and the amount of hon- 
ey, was described in this department in 
the January issue. In selecting colonies 
when the choice les between the colony 
that was a last-season’s swarm and the 
parent colony from which it or some 
other swarm came, it is, as a rule, better 
to chose the parent colony for it is the 
which has a young queen. 

It is often possible to purchase colo- 
nies of bees for less than they are worth 
from people who do not know how to 
make them profitable. When purchasing 
bees in this way the colonies may not be 
in first-class eondition, but if they are 
strong and well supplied with honey, the 
beginner will gain some valuable experi 
purchasing them and _ putting 
them in condition. It is a great 
pleasure in some cases even to purchase 
colonies in box hives and transfer them 
to modern hives for the achievement of 
making unproductive colonies productive 
is worth attaining. 

When purchasing bees in gums or box 
old hives that have rotted down 
or odd-sized hives, the beginner should 
add to the purchase price the cost of new 
hives and something for the trouble of 
transferring the bees into the new hives. 
By studying the catalog of beekeepers’ 
supplies and remembering that a ecolonv 
in good hives, that is in first-class condi 
worth $15.00 to $20.00, one ean 
arrive at the proper figure to pay for 
bees in hives that are not usable. 

Where to Locate the Colonies. 

The bees should be placed in a location 
sheltered from the strong winds especial 
lv on the north and west. As a rule, it 
is better to have the hives standing in 
the instead of in the shade. Most 
beekeepers prefer to have the entranes 
toward the east or the south, but this is 
not essential if the location, is well pro- 
tected from cold winds. They should be 
placed in some out-of-the-way nook 
where teams will not be passing, if on 
the farm. If on a town or village lot they 
should be located in a remote corner 
where they will not molest people who 
may be passing by. It is well to have tall 
shrubbery or a high fence partially sur 
rounding the hives in order to compe! 
the bees to fiv upward six or eight fect 
before going to the fields so that their 
path of flight will be above passersby. 
In a crowded city a good place to keep 
hees is in the attie of the dwelling house. 
This can be done by making an opening 
through the siding large enough for an 
entrance or by placing the hives in front 
of a window and arranging an opening 
through the lower portion of the sash. 

When the hives are placed in an or 
chard, garden or back lot, they should be 


ence by 


good 


hives, 


tion, is 


sun 
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provided with a hive stand made by nail- 
ig four short boards together to make a 
rim about the size of the hive so that 
the hive will be from four to six inches 
above the ground, or they can be placed 
upon blocks of wood or bricks. It is well 
to have a slanting board from the en- 
tranee to the ground. 

Number of Colonies for Beginners. 

It is usually recommended that the be 
ginner start with a few colonies and 
gradually build up to the number desired. 
Many start with a single colony and in 
crease, year by year, as desired. Those 
who intend to keep bees to supply only 
cnough honey for their own use and a 
little to give to the neighbors, need not 
have more than one or two colonies. 
Those who expect to produce honey to 
sell, need not hesitate to start with a 
dozen or more colonies the first year if 
thev desire to do so. 

The Attention Bees Need in March. 

In some portions of the extreme south 
it may be necessary to give the first su 
per (upper story) this month. If the bees 
are quite active in bringing in nectar 
and begin building bits of new white 
comb in elongating some of the cells in 
the upper portion of the brood-chamber 
and have but little empty comb left, the 
super should be given. In most of the 
United States the first super will not be 
riven until later, and in the North the 
time of giving the first super is usually 
in Mav or June. 


In the North where bees are active 
only a few davs during the month of 


March about the only attention they will 
need is to see that they have plenty of 
honey. If anv hives are found that are 
verv light indicating that they may have 
insufficient stores, they may be exam 
ined on a warm day by taking off the 
nacking (if any) at the top and look 
ing for sealed honey in the upper por 
tion of the frame. By thrusting a knife 
down between the combs it is possible 
to tell if honey is present. If colonies are 
found that are short of stores they ean 
be fed on a mild day, by giving them 
five or ten pounds of sugar svrup made 
of two parts of sugar to one part of wa 
ter bv volume. This ean be given to the 
bees by placing it in an ordinary frie 
tion-top pail having 30 or 40 small nail 
holes punched through the cover, then in 
verting the nail of syrup directly over 
the cluster. For feeding in cold weather 
the syrup should be given while still 
warm and the around the feeder 
should be covered by a piece of canvas 
or burlap, then an upper story put in 
place and the feeder protected by cover 
ing it with old clothing or other packing 
material to keep the syrup warm until 
the bees have had time to take it, 


space 
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Spring Protection for Cellar-wintered Bees. 
Question What do you consider the best 
cellar-wintered bees which are 


even in your locality during the month 
of March by selecting a warm day for 


¢ Ha gta . ane feeding. A friction-top pail, with small 
1 singie t > ves, during 1e coo spring . 

. ee ee ae ees prs holes punched in the cover, can be filled 

ia months, without too much expense? 


with warm syrup and inverted immedi- 
ately over the cluster so that the bees 
will come in contact with the feeder at 


Saskatchewan W. E. Turner 

Answer.—-Spring protection can be 
given with but little expense for mate- 
rial by using tarred paper to hold the one, then the feeder should be covered 
*): packing in place. For this purpose the with packing material to keep the syrup 
Gq» cheapest kind of tarred paper can be WatTm until the bees have taken it. 


used. The single-ply paper known as Package Bees for Strengthening Weak Colonies 


e ‘“slater’s felt’’ will do very well if han Question — ae we tried he build 
% " a ‘ y s ) weak p I 28 yY giving 24a é Ww 
; dled carefully. Cut a sheet of this long “! OUF Weak colonies by giving each a two 


pound package of bees but they failed to re 


enough to go around the hive and leave spond. Would it have been better to have 


a space for the packing, then fasten it 


7? 


a2 "os 


a ee 


at the bottom by tacking on pieces of 


lath. The ends should lap over severai 
inches and be pinned together with a 


couple of nails. The packing can then 
be poured in place, being careful to press 
it firmly in place at the corners, but leav 
ing it loose at the sides and ends to pre- 
vent too much bulging. After the pack- 
ing is in place, cut another sheet for a 
cover allowing sufficient size to lap down 
over the edges. The cover can be tied in 
place by means of twine in a manner 
somewhat similar to that of tying up a 


given a new queen at the same time? 

British Columbia G. F. Pearcey 

Answer.—It is rather surprising that 
vour weak colonies did not respond in 
building up after you gave each of them 
a two-pound package of bees. This may 
have been because the queens were not 
as good as they should have been. It 
should not be necessary, however, to give 
a queen at the time of giving the pack- 
age bees unless the queen already in the 
hive is too old or is failing from some 
other cause. 


Repacking Bees After Moving in March. 


package. Question.—I will have to unpack my bees 
the first of March to move them. Should I put 
them into the cellar after moving, or should T 


repack them and leave them outside? 


ew! 


Painting Inside of Hive. 
Question Should the inside of the hive be 
painted with shellac before being put into use? 


: 


cre 





EE Te oes eS ee 
aa a 


x Illinois H. W. Wilson. Towa. Chester Swift. 
‘= Answer.—Most beekeepers prefer not to Answer.—If you have a good cellar 
4 paint or varnish the inside of the hive. where the temperature does not vary 


The bees themselves often do consider 
able varnishing with propolis where the 
surface is rough, but apparently this is 
a manifestation of the instinct to close 


. 
a 


much as the outside temperature varies, 
it will be all right to put the bees into 
this cellar for the month of March, but 
after they are taken out of the cellar it 


oo 
a" 
. 


hay ‘ cracks and small openings rather than to would be advantageous to have them 
«4% make the surface impervious to moisture. packed through April and most of May 
$ There may be some advantage in having’ in your locality. For this reason it will 
t the wood porous rather than having a no doubt be better to repack your colo 


painted or shellaced surface so far as nies immediately after you move them. 


7 


- 





the comfort of the bees is concerned. 
Feeding Candy in Cold Weather. 
Question How ean T, later in the winter 
feed candy to some of my Will it be 
unpack order to 


bees ? 


necessary to each hive in 


give the candy, or can it be put in at the er 
trance? Jerome Bradley 
New York 


Answer.—It will be necessary to put 
the cake of eandy on top of the frames 
immediately over the eluster. If it 
placed below 


were 
the cluster the bees would 
not be able to use it during cold weather. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to remove 
the top packing and the inner cover. Sim 
ply lav a eake of hard candy on the 
frames, then cover it with a piece of can 
vas or burlap and put the packing back 
in plaee. It may be better to feed sugar 
syrup instead of candy, This can be done 





Packing is especially advantageous dur 
ing March, April and May because the 
bees are compelled to maintain a higher 
temperature than during the winter on 
account of brood-rearing. 
Moldy Combs in Hives in Cellar 

Question.—The combs in some of my hives 
n the cellar are moldy and wet. Would you 
advise leave them 


hees appear to be strong 


setting these bees out or 
where they are. The 
but they are restless. 


New York 
Answer. 


Reuben EF. Marcellus 

The presence of mold on the 
combs does net 
trouble. It 
erable 
hive, 


mean serious 
indieates that there is consid 
moisture in the interior of the 
which in indicates that the 


neeessarily 


turn 


bees are more active than those in hives 
that do not show mold. This extra activ- 
ity may have been brought about by the 








ava eae 
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character of the stores or some other dis- 
turbing factor. Unless the bees become 
quite restless, it will be best to leave 
them in the cellar until the soft maples 
come into bloom or until the arrival of a 
fine day when the temperature goes up 
to 65° or above, during the middle of the 
day. Usually the bees should be put on 
their summer stands the latter part of 
Mareh or the first week in April in your 
loeality. 

Cappings Over Honey Take on Bluish Color. 

Question I find that some of the cappings 
of the honey stored for winter in the brood 
chamber has a blue, mouldy color. What is 
the cause of this? M. C. Rathbun. 

Kansas. 

Answer.—This discoloration of the cap- 
pings may be due to the propolis which 
tlhe bees often spread over the cappings 
like a eoat of varnish. It may also be 
due to travel stain, mould or to a com- 
bination of causes. If it is due to either 
of the former it will do no harm. Even 
a little mould on the combs is probably 
not harmful, but it indicates that the 
interior of the hive is too eold, thus 
eausing condensation of moisture on the 
combs. 

Profits from Beekeeping. 


Question.—Is beekeeping profitable when 
the price of hives, supers and other equip 
ment is so high? Coy Wade. 

Missouri. 


Answer.—Whether or not beekeeping 
pays depends largely upon a locality and 
the management. It is true that the 
equipment for beekeeping costs much 
more today than a few years ago, but in 
beekeeping the cost of the product is 
largely in labor, the capital invested be 
ing small in comparison with the operat- 
ing expenses. During an average season 
in a good locality, the honey crop should 
easily pay for the equipment the first 
season. 

Bees Dying in the Snow. 

Question T found that many of my 
came out of the hive and got chilled so that 
they could not go back Many of them died 
n the so T put a wire screen over the 
entrance. Since it is getting warmer the bees 
and are trying to get 
out or still keep them in? 

Ross Clifford 


hees 


snow 

ire very uneasy out 

Should T let them 
Vermont 


Answer.—You should take the sereen 
off at onee. In faet, it was a mistake to 
close the entrance in this way. This 


would do no harm provided the bees did 
not diseover that they are confined to 
the hive, but as soon as they diseover 
they ean not get out they become greatly 


exeited and wear themselves out because 
of their great activity. It is better to 


suffer the loss of a few bees that go out 
ind die in the snow than the loss of the 
ntire colony because of the excitement 
brought about by their confinement, 
Most of the bees that come out of the 
hive when the weather is too cold for 
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bees that would soon 
loss is slight. 
Time to Sow Hubam Clover. 

Question.—When is the proper time to 
Hubam clover seed, and where can the seed be 
obtained ? Paul M. Gurtner. 

Indiana 

Answer.—The seed should be sown as 
early as the ground can be prepared for 
it. If sown with wheat it can be sown 
in March in your locality as other clover 
seed is sown. If planted with oats or in 
ground especially prepared for it, the 
seeding will probably be done some time 
in April in your locality. You can obtain 
Hubam seed from almost any of the large 
seed houses in this country. 

Amount of Foundation Needed for Sections. 

Question.——How many pounds of foundation 
will be required to fill 250 comb honey supers, 
using full Mrs. Nora Benders 

Tllinois 

Answer.—To fill 250 comb honey supers 
containing 28 sections each will require 
621%4 pounds of thin super foundation. 
This is for the 10-frame supers. Supers 
for 8-frame hives holding 24 sections each 
will require about 53% pounds of thin 


them to fly are old 
die anyway so the 


sow 


sheets? 


super foundation for 250 supers. 
Production of Chunk Honey. 


Question ——How many frames of foundation 
should I use in a ten-frame super when pro- 


ducing ‘‘sectionless’’ comb honey. Also should 

T use thin super foundation or extra-thin in 

these frames? Walter Handke. 
Iowa. 


Answer.—You will secure straighter 
combs by using the full set of ten frames 
in the ten-frame supers. If you want the 
combs thicker, you may be able to secure 
fairly straight combs by using nine 
frames, thus saving a sheet of founda 
tion for each super. However, great care 
will be necessary in spacing the frames 
when only nine are used in a super since 
the combs are to be built from founda- 
tion. Thin super foundation is better for 
this purpose than extra thin. 

Requeening Colonies Having Crooked Combs. 

Question.—How can T requeen some colonies 
this spring which having crook 
ed combs that can not be taken out to find the 
queen ? W. S. Westfall. 

West Virginia 

Answer.—You can requeen these colo- 
nies by driving the bees into an upper 
hive body placed on top with a queen 
excluder between. When the queen at- 
tempts to go upward into the empty hive 
she cannot go through the queen-exclud 
er, and after most of the bees have gone 
up the queen will usually be found on 
the under side of the excluder attempting 
to go through. The bees can be driven 
upward by smoking at the entrance and 
pounding on the side of the hive. After 
finding and killing the old queen, of 
course, the introduction of the young 
queen should be done according to the 
directions on the cage. 
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Editors 


NEWS 








Howard C. Rowe, a prominent beekeep- 
er of Pleasantville, Mo., was killed in an 
accident on a railroad crossing, in front 
of his home, on December 23. 


* . * 


In accordance with a new ruling of the 
Texas foul brood inspector’s office, the 
queen-breeder’s certificate to be attached 
to shipments of queens will hereafter be 
furnished by the apiary inspector. In this 
way, the certificates will be uniform and 
will be sold at a comparatively low price. 

* * . 

T. W. Livingston, often referred to as 
the ‘*Dr. Miller of the South,’’ died on 
January 18. Mr. Livingston was active 
ly engaged in honey production on an ex 
tensive spite of his advance 
vears, but sold his apiaries last fall, ex 
pecting to retire from active honey pro 
duction. 


scale in 


The North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. 
(., is offering a correspondence eourse in 
interested in this 


beckeeping for those 


industry. Further information concerning 
this eourse can be secured from Frank 
Cupps, North Carolina State College, 


Ruleigh, N. C. 


The Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
ciation is making a special drive to dou 
ble its membership during the coming 
season, The secretary, Clay T. Davis, 
jrayvmer, Mo., is collecting names of bee 
keepers through the members of the as 
sociation and is thus building up a mail 
ing list in an effort to double the mem 
bership of the association. 


* * * 


A SSO 


Morley Pettit, Georgetown, Ont., who 
has been spending his winters in Florida 
and other southern resorts, has decided 
to locate in Georgia for the purpose of 
establishing apiaries to supply package 
bees for his northern apiaries. He has 
purchased some bees at Fitzgerald, Ga., 
and will busy himself transferring them 
and putting them in condition to produce 
his package bees, thus utilizing his bee 
keeping knowledge and skill for several 
months longer during the vear than was 
formerly possible. 


. * 


**Anatomy and Physiology of the Hon 
is the title of a new book of 327 
pages by R. E. Snodgrass of the U. S 
Bureau of Entomology. The author is al 
ready well known to beekeepers through 
his former work, ‘‘The Anatomy of the 


evbee’’ 


Honeybee,’’ which was published by the 
Department of Agriculture several years 
ago. The present volume is published by 
the MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. The price is $3.50. 

* oe * 

Arrangements are being made for the 
Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Tour, which will 
be held August 10 to 14, 1925, instead of 
the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Chautauqua, 
which has been an annual feature in Wis 
consin beekeeping for so many years. 
The apiary inspection staff of the State 
Department of Agriculture is planning 
the program. Five days will be spent in 
visiting the apiaries of half a dozen coun 
ties. Among the leading features will be 
a demonstration of the use of the com 
munity disinfecting outfit, for the Hut- 
zelman Solution, 

* * : 

The West Virginia Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
the county courthouse at Charleston on 
April 2. The sessions begin at 10 a. m. 
on April 2 and will continue for three 
days. On April 3 the Governor-elect of 
West Virginia, the Hon. Howard M. 
Gore, is expected to address the beekeep 
ers, his subject being ‘‘The Interdepend 
ence of the Pursuits of Apiculture and 
Horticulture.’’ Arrangements are being 
made for addresses by commercial fru 
growers on the relation of beekeeping to 
fruitgrowing. 

* * «# 

A series of papers presented before thi 
Cornell Apis Club during the fall semes 
ter of 1924 and 1925, on some of the out 
standing world figures in beekeeping, has 
been collected and mimeographed by the 
Cornell Apis Club. The titles of these pa 
pers are respectively, ‘‘ Francis Huber,’’ 
‘*L. L. Langstroth,’’ ‘‘ Moses Quinby,’’ 
‘“Charles Dadant,’’ ‘‘Dr. C. C. Miller,’’ 
‘CA. I. Root’’ and Hopkins.’ 
These papers present a_ biographical 
sketch of each of these great men who 
have contributed so much to beekeeping. 
In order that others may have the benefit 
of these biographical sketches the Cor 
nell Apis Club has arranged to send out 
copies at 50¢ each to cover the cost of 
mimeographing. 


‘*Tsaae 


The acreage of sweet clover in North 
Dakota has inereased from 10,000 acres 
in 1919 to 400,000 aeres in 1924, aceord 
ing to Dr. H. L. Walster. Two-thirds of 
this is said to be for pasture and sweet 
clover, therefore, blooming 
throughout late summer and fall. 
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BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


ou may find it here) 








“ 
no foul brood of either kind. Our greatest 


Queensland, Australia, we have 


pest is the ever-active wax moth.’’—Len 
A. Davis, Queensland, Australia. 

‘*T would like to know why some bee 
men are selling honey for 15 cents a 
pound. I have been getting 20 cents a 
pound and have sold all but 20 pounds of 
my ecrop.’’—W. J. Norton, Lancaster 
County, Nebr. 

‘*In handling bees one should 
three definite objects in view, 
build up the colonies in the spring, to 
crop of honey and to prepar: 
the bees for winter. That is all there is 
to practical beekeeping.’’—A. V. Small, 
Butler County, Kansas. 

‘‘Last spring I tried picking the dead 
bees out of the combs from a colony that 


have 
namely: to 


seeure a 


had died during the winter, but soon 
found it to be a hopeless task. I then 


turned the job over to a good colony of 
bees and soon the job was completed.’ ’— 
Geo. J. Griesenauer, Cook County, Il. 


‘*An old settler, a pioneer, told me 
that according to his many years of ob 
servation our seasons run in periods of 
ten and eleven years each, and that this 
winter will be the last of the dry period 
and that we will not have a wet winter 
until a year hence.’’—M. H. Mendleson, 
Ventura County, Calif. 

‘My outdoor-wintered colonies had a 
wonderful flight on February 8, after 
having been confined to their hives since 
November 10. The temperature was 56 
degrees in the shade on that day, with 
bright sunshine. With three feet of snow 
on the 


ground, I had some job digging 
them out.’’—Edw. A. Reddout, Madison 


_ 


3eekeepers here are 


County, 


ce 


greatly diseour 


aged since there has been no honey here 
to supply this market since 1921. Bees 
have barely made a living since that 
time. The clover and the blue vine both 


having failed to yield nectar, 
beekeepers here 


has caused 
to offer bees for sale at 


very low prices, some as low as $2.00 a 
colony in good new hives. Foul brood is 
searee here.’ Homer Rose, Vanderburg 


County, Ind. 


this 


colo 


poor condition in 
locality. I think that thousands of 
nies will starve to death here, as only a 
few beekeepers are up-to-date and the 
old-fashioned beekeepers will not feed 
their Many colonies have already 
tarved and the prospects are that many 
will do so. I do not think that we 
shall be bothered this season by beekeep 


‘<Rees are in 


bees. 


more 


ers selling their honey at reduced 


prices.’’—R. H. Clark, Macon County, 
N. C. 

‘*Bees are in excellent condition as to 
both stores and colony strength. Pollen 
is now being gathered from elm and 


brood-rearing is just beginning. The con 
dition of the honey plants is fair but not 
as good as it would have been with a 
little more rainfall. However, there is 
ample time for conditions to improve be 


fore our main honey flow.’’—C. C. Stone, 
Red River County, Texas. 

‘‘T had one colony last season that 
vielded 375 pounds of extracted honey 
and several others yielded 200 pounds 
each, but inasmuch as I had only about 
five strong colonies out of 33, my aver 
age per colony was cut down. From 33 
colonies, spring count, I took 3820 


pounds of extracted honey, and increased 


to 43.’’—Fayette Lee, Wright County, 
Minn. 

‘*Bees are in fine condition in this lo 
cality. Queens reared in October had a 


good showing of brood in the hives the 
latter part of December. Last season was 
a poor one for honey, but my bees pro 
duced 64 pounds of comb honey per col 
ony. All of this was from the early and 


the late honey flows. The regular honey 
flow gave us nothing.’’—F. Damon, San 


ta Cruz County, Arizona. 


‘*T considered E. F. Atwater one of 
the most practical up-to-date bee masters 
of the present age. His articles on swarm 
control and swarm prevention were espe 


cially good. I always have a notebook 
with me and whenever I find a real prac 
tical article in the bee journals I make 


au note of it. In looking over these notes 
1 find more articles accredited to the late 
EK. F. Atwater than to any other writer.’ 


Amos Miller, Ohio. 
**T had 


veloped, 


Tuscarawas County, 
well-de 
reared 
Thev 
both 


two fine, 
young 


apparently 
queens, which | 
last fall, whose eggs did not hatch. 
laid eggs in nearly every cell on 
sides of one comb only. I left them in 
the hives for ten days, but since none of 
their eggs hatched, I replaced them with 
other queens whose eggs would hatch. | 
notice that many beekeepers have diffi 
culty in disposing of their honey. Mvy 
greatest problem is producing enough to 
supply the demand. After I had sold out 
my crop, [ received a large order which I 
could not fill. IT have a small apiary so, 
of course, do not produce a carload of 
honey.’’—-N, R. Stevens, Lewis County, 
Mo. 
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At the na 
tional conven 
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tion in Cinein | 
nati in 1882 | 

had announced 
that I would 
take a founda 
tion mill with 
me and that I 





other card 
[] =)» through. By a 
| stroke of wit, 


I unserewed 


A. I. Root’s Story of cl Pa 
His Own Life 


All Because I 
Could Not 
Make Starch. 








would make 
comb founda 
tion before all 
who eared to 
see. Mr. Muth 


gave me a bar 








q $< ————_— 


Whoso stoppet h his 


beeswax an 

one of his hon 

ey extractor cans and we had a steam 
pipe attached to the apparatus for melt- 
ing. As soon as the wax began to melt, 
curious people gathered around, for the 
convention was held at an exposition. 

‘Is that maple sugar?’’ said a little 
darky, and at the word, everybody else 
began to walk over toward me. Did you 
ever see bees start over to a place in a 
hive where a new queen had just been 
run in? Well, I seemed to be the new 
queen, but I did not want to be just 
then, for I was not ready, and the man 
who was to bring in the foundation mill 
had not come yet. 

By this time a crowd had colleeted. As 
usual, when anyone brings something to 
an exposition, people expect to see some 
thing nice or funny, or else, why should 
it be brought? Someone in the erowd 
picked up the wax and wanted just a 
little piece to wax thread with, but you 
see it was not mine to give away. They 
got in my way, and wondered if that 
was water in my tub until I began to fee! 
almost cross, but [I just looked pleasant 
and talked while I stood behind my 
stand and dipped wax, and wished and 
wished that the man would come with 
the mill, as he had promised to do. It 
was half past two, the appointed time 
we had agreed to make foundation and 
everyone was looking at the plain sheets 
of wax in a disappointed way. 

‘*‘The machine will soon be here to 
make the eells in the sheets,’’ I kept 
saving, but while I said it, | kept fear 
ing that something would go wrong, ani 
that it would not come. Finally, however, 
it arrived, and was set down on the stand. 
Before I could turn some one had run a 
ecard through it just to see what it would 
do. T was horrified for it once cost me 
a ten-dollar bill when a child ran a piece 
of tin through one of the mills. While 
[ was explaining to the thoughtless 
friends that it was a very dangerous 
thing to do with such a machine, some 
one else who was not listening, ran an 


ears at the cry of the 
: poor, he also shall ery -_ 
rel of nice he heard.—Prov. 21/13 


Then in a 
nervous, fidge 
ty way I began 
preparatio ns 
for making 
ot shall not starch to lubri 

cate the mill. | 

put some water 

into a pail, 
stirred in some starch, put it under th: 
steam, and nervously waited for it te 
get thick. I made it so hot that it 
burned my fingers, but it was just harm 
less milky water and nothing more. 
The people were so eager, I feared every 
moment they would be rolling sheets of 
wax through without any crank or 
starch. | asked if any one in the erowd 
could tell me how to make starch. Not a 
man there knew how. I began to douh 
whether there was a man in the state of 
Ohio who knew. I had just got up cour 
age enough to ask a lady who stood near 
how to make starch, but she walked 
away. I put on my most winning smile 
and turned to another one. 

‘*Mv friend, will you be so kind as to 
tell me how. you ladies make stareh? 

Not a word. 





a, 





himself 


‘Just a common starch, such as yor 
ladies stareh elothes with?’’ 

She looked as if she had no ill will 
towards me at all, but offered not a word 
in return. L began wondering if this were 
not really a fairyland in good earnest. I 
looked around for a friendly face. Not 
one did I see, 

‘Why, that woman is deaf, she can’t 
hear a word,’’ said a bystander, and that 
unravelled the mystery. At this moment 
a friendly -face did come into view. It 
was Prof. Cook and wasn’t I glad to se 
him! He asked me if I had boiled th: 
starch and I said yes, but I was not rea! 
sure. He just put the steam pipe dow: 
into the starch and made it boil and the 
it was thiek and starchy, to be sure. | 
made up my mind I should never scol 
anyone after that for being thie! 
headed. 

By the aid of the starch the $25.01 
mill rolled beautiful foundation the ver 
first time and a friend who saw how hi: 
dered I was by the crowd invited me t 
come inside his enclosure where an iro 
fence kept the crowd away. Anoth 
friend sat down with a penknife and e1 
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the foundation into little pieces and dis 
tributed them among the crowd. 

I came pretty near falling in love with 
Cincinnati. I loved her children and I 
loved her men and women, and I felt 
that L could love even those who sold so 
much beer and tobacco. 

Before I got through someone rolled a 
piece of dry wax through the mill so it 
could not be used any more until I got 
home. 

Everyone Was Against Me, Even the 

Dog. 

It seems to me that I never had so 
many complaints as I did one afternoon 
in July, 1884. A good friend in Michi 
gan had sent us a small order and as I 
had not heard from him for quite a while 
I was really glad to hear from him. 
Among other things he wanted some 1%” 
wire nails. When he got them he said 
they were not right; they were only 14”. 
and as he wanted them badly he came 
pretty near getting mad about it. It 
was about the Fourth of July when the 
order came, and not many of the clerks 
were at work, but I told one of them to 
be sure to send him the right nails by 
the next express. She did so, but he 
again wrote that we sent him the wrong 


nails, and that he could not see any 
excuse for such blundering. This time 
he told me that the printed wrapper 
called for the right kind, but that the 
contents inside did not agree. Oh dear, 


oh dear! The clerk who had charge cf 
the nails had been away a few days and 
had put up a lot of 1%” 
nails, putting them in wrappers labeled 
1%”, 


someone else 


Another man who was in a great hurry 
and feared he would lose his honey crop, 
ordered a brace for his extractor and got 
too short. Another beekeeper pled 
piteously for me to hurry up his order, 
but I could not find any order or any 
trace of it. I was needed at almost 
every turn to tell the builder, who was 
putting up a large tank, just how I want 
ed things arranged. We needed 
bolts, so a boy had to go half a mile after 


one 


some 


them. The ditechers, too, who were dig 
ging a ditch, needed some caution, for 
they were digging the trenches wider 
than they needed to, thus throwing out 


dirt uselessly. Lumber was wanted for the 
planing mill, somebody could not find the 
tool he wanted, several things at the fac 
tory needed looking after, for John and 
Ernest were both attending a national 
convention at Brantford. One or two 
new men had made their appearance and 
wanted to be shown where they were to 
work. Before noon the printers wanted 
copy or instructions in regard to it. 

I went through everything pretty well 
until symptoms of wasted strength be 
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gan to remind me that it was time for 
my noonday nap. I looked at my watch 
and found if I made a beeline to my ac- 
customed lounge I would just have time 
to make it. While I was walking rap 
idly towards the house, I passed a group 
of little girls, one of whom was accom 
panied by a yellow dog. At sight of m« 
with my rapid movement, the dog began 
to bark and growl and when I stepped 
clear off the walk to evade him he flew 
at me, snapping and snarling. In spite of 
all I could do he bit me in the leg. 1 
tried to kick him but could not and | 
was too tired to use much more strength 
I have sometimes said I never wanted 
anything to do with a pistol. Just then 
it occurred to me that such an implement 
would be exceedingly convenient. It 
would have been a real luxury just then 
to offer somebody a five-dollar bill to 
make sure work of that obnoxious ‘‘ yal 
ler’’ dog. 
The Warehouse Fire. 

It was Sunday evening, March 7, 1888. 
[ sat at my desk reading the Sunday 
School Times, and I noticed that the les 
son for the following week was from the 
book of Esther, so J took my wife’s 
Bible and read the book of Esther clear 
through. By that time I was getting so 
sleepy that I thought I would go to bed. 
The print in her Bible was rather fine, 
but for all that I had not used spectacles 
up to that time, even though I was then 
46 years old. Maybe the fine print made 
me drowsy before my usual bedtime. Ii 
seemed but a short time until my wife 
startled me from a sound sleep by asking 
what that light was out of the window. 

‘“Why, Amos, there is a great fire, and 
as true as you live, it is our warehouse.’’ 

I remember she said something about 
the poor horses and our Jersey cow, and 
as 1 sprang from the bed wide awake in 
an instant, | meditated running to the 
scene of the disaster without dressing at 
all, but in a small part of a second I de 
cided it would be better to clothe my 
self so I could stand the weather even if 
some time were lost. Many times I had 
planned what I should do if the factory 


should be discovered on fire, but I had 
never thought of a fire starting in the 
warehouse, for no fire was ever kept 


there—not even a lantern had been there 
for weeks. The building was all alone 
except for the piles of dry pine and bass 
wood lumber between it and the factory. 

About this time I began to hear the 
hoarse ery of fire from neighbor to neigh 
bor. The first thing to be done was to 
give notice to the fire company. Too 
much depended on every moment of time 
to trust to anyone and | started on a 
run for the engine house, buf just as | 
passed the factory my _ brother-in-law 
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shot past me on one of his horses yelling 
worse than a Comanche Indian. I did 
not know before that any horse could go 
so fast nor that human lungs could utter 
such unearthly shrieks. 

The boys who slept in the factory were 
now awake and yelling after the exam 
ple set them by my brother-in-law. | 
told one of them to stay about the fac 
tory and then we went down to see what 
could be done for the warehouse. By 
the time | got there, it was pretty near 
all burned. Not only the million sec 
tions stored there, but all my tools and 
agricultural implements and ever so 
many things that represented the hard 
work of years, were destroyed. Worse 
than all, a south wind drove the fire 
fiercely into the lumber piles and it seem 
ed for a time that nothing could prevent 
it from sweeping clear to the factory and 
licking that up, too. How I prayed to 
hear the roar of the fire engine- Finally 
it commenced coming and hundreds of 
willing hands lifted the great hose to 
ward the lumber piles. Almost immedi 
ately the water stopped, however, for in 
their zeal they had pulled the hose in 
two before it was fairly coupled togeth 
er. A messenger had to be sent back to 
the engine to stop the flow of water, 
while the hose was mended. Finally it 
began pouring a great muddy stream on 
the burning piles, but to my great dis 
may the fire seemed to burn just as well 
with water on it, as it did without. Water 
was poured through the openings be 
tween the boards, but as soon as it stop 
ped even for an instant, out came the 
flames again. 

The fire was within a few feet of the 
second warehouse containing seasoned 
lumber «and hives, and it seemed as 
though even a fire engine was powerless 
to stop it. By this time men and women 
had formed lines, standing in the mud 
meanwhile and pails were passed fron: 
one to the other, while this second ware 
house was kept drenched on the roof and 
along the sides and ends by means of 
little pumps. For hours the people 
fought, making apparently but little 
headway. But the wind finally veered 
around a little and a snow storm set in, 
and by God’s providence we conquered. 

In the weeks just past my health had 
been threatening many times to break 
down and so as soon as the fire was un 
der control, | began to feel that if I were 
to be of any use the next day I must get 
some sleep. Many friends assured me 
that this was a wise thing to do, and, 
therefore, L obeyed and went to bed. 
Now, it has always been said of me that 
one reason why I can stand so much men 
tul strain,gis that I can go to sleep at 
any time of day or night. Was I equal to 
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the task now? I began to feel that [I 
was not, until I questioned myself in re 
gard to God’s promises. Whose property 
was it that was burning? I held the 
title to it and it was all paid for, but 
was it mine or the Master’s? I had often 
told him on bended knees to take me and 
all that I was and ali that I had, in his 
care and keep it. 

Here was a chance to practice what I 
had preached.. If it was through any 
fault of mine that the building was 
burning I might lie awake, and worry, 
or get up and right the fault. If, how- 
ever, it was something I had nothing to 
do with, why should I be troubled? If 
the property was all in God’s hands and 
he had seen fit to let it be taken away in 
this manner, why should I worry or lie 
uwake when rest was so much needed? 
This reasoning took perhaps five minutes 
and then I went to sleep as if nothing 
had happened. When the fire engine stop 
ped for a few minutes, however, I sprang 
up instantly. My wife asked what the 
matter was. I told her that they had 
stopped throwing water. Can you imagine 
how sweet the sound came as the boom 
ing commenced once more. I afterwards 
learned that they had stopped long 
enough to disconnect the hose and put it 
under the railroad tracks, so it would not 
be cut by an approaching train. One 
other stop was made and I awoke as 
promptly and commenced dressing, until 
they got started again. Even while 
sleeping soundly I kept in mind that if 
our town waterworks should give out, th: 
fire would again be upon us. 

When daylight came the flames still 
burned high, but they were held captive 
Sure enough the firemen had exhausted 
the water from the reservoir and they 
were obliged to wait until afternoon, so 
that more could be pumped, and then 
and not until then, was the fire put clear 
out. 

My loss amounted to some ten or 
twelve thousand dollars, and I had insur 
ance for a little less than five thousand. 
I had a great abundance of seasoned 
basswood and pine that the fire did not 
touch, and better machinery than I ever 
had before, so | knew we should not be 
behind very much on filling orders. Th 
day after the fire T rend from the bool 
of Nehemiah how they built up the walls 
when the gates had been burned down 
by the enemy. 

$y March 16 we had quite a pile of 
sections ahead awaiting orders, and by 
working from daylight until dark w 
managed to supply the wants of our cus 
tomers as if nothing of the kind had oe 
curred 

Now, then, how did the building get 

Nobody knows. My wife in 
(Continued on page 197.) 


on fire? 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- | 


fied columns, or we will not be responsible 


for errors. For special conditions on bee | 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 


if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad 
vertisements are discontinued when they are 
in good standing.) 

C. J. Baldridge, C. N. Ballard, J. D. Beals, 
E. J. Beridon, Jr., Central Louisiana Apiaries, 
Eastern Label Co., Elite Stationery Co., Clar- 
ence Erdman, Leland Farnsworth, G. A. Gust, 
Hoffman & Hauck, A. R. Irish, W. A. Jenkins, 
Lewis ©. Klaty, E. G. Kyte, Nelson Lamb, 
Fred R. Lance, C. J. Morrison, W. M. Peacock, 
J. G. Puett & Sons, W. L. Ritter, A. I. Root 
Co of Towa, O M. Seott & Sons Co. A. O. 


Smith, R. V. Stearns, E. N. Tilton, C 
send, Louisiana Modern Apiaries, 
Wixson, Dingee & Conad, James 
Rhode Island Red Journal, Storrs 
Livingston Seed Co., Heller Bros 
Trader-Trapper. Chas. Mondeng 


D. Town- 
Roscoe F., 
Vick’s Sons, 
& Harrison 
Co., Hunter 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


DELICIOUS Nevada honey. C. E. Andrews, 


Fallon, Nevada 

NO. 1 clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Edw. Has 
singer, Jr., Greenville, Wis 

FINEST clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Irvin 
R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio 

NEW crop clover honey in new 60-lb tin 
cans D. R. Townse’d, Northstar, Mich 

HONEY in 5 and 60 Ib. tins. Van’s Honey 
Farms, Hebron, Indiana 

COMB HONEY—To move quickly will make 
price attractive. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. ¥ 

FOR SALI Comb honey at reduced prices 
State your wants. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Choice white clover hone 
Sample, 15¢. C. H. Hodgkin, Rochester, Ohio 
_ HONEY for sale. any kind. any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 


CLOVER honey for sale in 60-lb. tins. Some 


5 and 10 Ib. pails. Sample 15¢. Chas. E 
Schneider, Irvington, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—FExtracted, comb and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample 15c. F. W. 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

WHITE clover, fancy, $5.25; choice, $5.00 
Carriers of eight 24-section paper cases. M. V. 
Facey Honey Co., Preston, Minn 

CHOICE white clover honey in 5 and 10 
lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. Prices on request 
Sample 15¢c. Sundberg Bros., R. F. D. No. 38, 
Fergus Falls, Minn 

FOR SALE—White honey in 60-lb. cans, 
also West Indian in 50-gallon barrels. Samples 
and prices on request. A Root Co 16-18 
Jay St., New York City 
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FOR SALE—20 cases goldenrod comb honey 
and a quantity of buckwheat extracted, 24, 5 
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or 60 lb. tins. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

CLOVER honey, 5000 pounds, candied in 
60-lb. cans, 10c¢ per lb., f. o. b. Callender. 
Sample, 15c. F. E. Watterstrom, Callender, 
lowa. 


FOR SALE—White and water white sweet 
clover honey put up in 5-gallon cans. Strictly 
first class in every way. Write for prices, stat 


ing quantity wanted. Dadant & Sons, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois. 

FOR SALE—Honey in 60-lb. cans Sweet 
clover, basswood, white clover, buckwheat and 
other flavors. Tell us what you want. Bee 
keepers who need more honey for their trade 
and solicitors should write us. A. I. Root Co., 
230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 

WE have a remnant of something like 100 
cases of fine white clover extracted honey left 
that we would like to dispose of before the 
new crop is in. New cans and cases. There is 
none better. E. D. Townsend & Sons, North 


star, Mich. 


BLENDED raspberry and milkweed, two of 
the best honeys produced in north ernMichi 
gan. Left with the bees until thoroughly rip 
ened. Unexcelled for table use. Price in 60-Ib 
cans, 15¢ per Ib. In 10-lb. pails, postpaid 
$2.50. Sample by mail, 20c, which may be ap 
plied on purchase of honey. Elmer Hutchinson 


& Son, Lake City, Mich 
TL TU 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 

Orr ee wen " te sevensoneonsenensienne om 

WANTEID—One or two tons white clover 
honey. Send samples and lowest cash price 
Irvin R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio 

WANTED—Extracted white clover honey in 
large lots. Send sample and best price. M 
Facey Honey Co., Preston, Minn 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 10-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. A. W. Smith, Bir 
mingham, Mich 

BEESWAX WANTED—Until further notice 
we will give 33 cents cash for pure averace 
domestic beeswax, or 35 cents in exchange 
for bee supplies. Ship direct to us. The A. 1 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade price, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 


presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 








old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send _ for 
our terms and our 1925 catalog. We will buy 
your share of the wax for cash or pay you a 
little more in exchange for foundation or sup 
plies. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill 
GUTOTAOTANUETONELADVOEDANTEONDDALHOEDNEL AULA EDADUA EATON EL OEH ELAN AONE PN Ee HVE wine 
FOR SALE. 

SOUTHWESTERN distributor for Robin 
son’s comb foundation. Holloway Bros., Mari 
etta, Okla. 

GOOD second-hand 60-lb. cans, two to a 
case, 30c case; 100. I. J. Stringham, 


$25 per 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 


ters for Root’s beekeeper’s supplies. A. W 
Yates, Hartford, Conn. 

MAKE quene introduction SURE ON! 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked lowest prices. EF. 8 


at 
Y 


Mayville, N. 


Robinson, 
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i FOR SALE—-Gleanings, June, 1919, to June, | BEES FREE. Trap stray swarms. Circular 
‘ 1924. Miss A. V. Compton, Box 87, Front free. Ed. Swenson, Spring Valley, Minn. 
“5 Royal, Va. = " 7 
Ra : - ITALIAN queens, $1.00 each, in season 
ote Be = RMAN wax press can with — Graydon Bros., R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
Peet atec can or uncapping can, no screw or 0 * — " en - To ware - 
: lowers, $12.00. G. Beard, Prospect, Ohio. PACKAGE BEES, ALSO QUEENS. It will 
49° — - — —- pay you to get our prices. J. J. Scott, Crow- 
2% ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES, single or double ville, La 
_ walled, are sound in principle and are prac ~ . : 
2 tical For free information address Geo. P. FOR SALE—1 to 100 10-frame colonies of 
© Wocd. Peekskill. N. Y bees, heavy with stores, guaranteed free from 
. disease, at a bargain. J. B. Pace, Allensville, 
FOR SALE—100 double-walled 10-frame Ky 
hives, without frames, $1.50 each. Also 30 10. | a “ame 
8 frame supers for 4x5x1%_ sections L. FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees, guaran- 
Swort. Port Allegany, Pa. teed disease free. Seven-room house in town 
: of 2500. Fine schools. W. H. Birney, Las Ani 
: FOR SALE—Robinson-made, medium brood mas, Colo. 
& foundation, standard size, in 5-lb. boxes, pack- ~ FOR SALE—100 col = of Btalian bees 
nV ed in straw, four boxes to carton, 55¢ a pound ay = —— of ita — woos 
; nan Witenes Gia: equipped for comb honey production. Guaran- 
; = . sone : 2 teed free from disease. Lewis J. Elwood, Fort 
FOR SALE—We accumulate from time to Plain, N. Y. 
= time beehive and beekeeping material, slightly BRIGHT Italian eT 1 $1.00: 12 
f shopworn or not regular pack, which we can 1, . 0 e75¢ oOo 4 ath ~ 
J sell you at attractive prices. Write for list. $10.00; 100, $75.00. Write for prices —y 
Retens & Mens Masitten. Ie | package bees. T. J. Talley, Greenville, R. F. 
. eee - a. : . ; D. No. 3, Ala. 
{ HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. A new and de- AR a ' ; : 
licious confection made of pure honey, nuts, 6 Rx —Saent alien oe $1 4. 
? fruits, etc., $1.00 Ib.; 50c, % Ib. postpaid. S08 Bs ° — a . — 
” Wholesale prices on application. J. D. Kroha, } aes “ . with queen, $4.50. Powe wen, 
_f 87 North St., Danbury, Conn pantie le, Ala. oene 
ry NEW and used comb honey supers, metal f hy - — 7 — guaranteed 
* ve tops. Hive bottoms. Queen excluders. All | [ree from disease, ten-Irame, extra equipment, 
tity P ge ? $125. Other work takes my time. Ralph Brodie, 


for ten-frame hives. Hoffman brood frames 
new. Boardman feeders, wax foundation, 4x 5 
sections. Merton Church, Highland Park, III OUR new 1925 circular and price list of our 
bees by the pound and queen bees now ready 
Let us mail you one. M. C. Berry & Co., Box 


New Salem, Indiana. 





SELLING 8-frame bodies, supers, inner cov 


re tea oe eee 
+ . 





; er queen excluders; 10-frame, 200 bodies a 

’ with frames. Ottaway wood saw. Will exchange 697, Montgomery, Ala. 

% for bees, supplies, poultry or what have you! GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
> No disease. Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville, beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
a Mo il hees, nuclei circular, 1925 ready, free Dr 
vy FOR SALE—300 Ibs. medium brood founda- | White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. ‘ 

4, < tion for Hoffman frames (Airco) in original MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN 
packages of 50 pounds each, at 46c per pound. | QUEENS. Select untested, $1.25. After June 


1, $1.00. Select tested, $2.00. List free E. 


rts 


Smaller lots, 48¢ a pound F. O. B. here. Reason 
for selling, am going out of business. Geo. Mott. Glenwood. Hich 


| 

° Dodds, Cambridge, N. Y. TWO-FRAME nuclei. with queen, $5.00 
' 
| 


a Fae Dee 
ase 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, Early shipments from Roxbury, Ohio. Breed- 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large ers, $10.00. Early queens, $1.00 each: three, 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices $2.25. F. M. Russell Co., Roxbury, Ohio. 








ny : ante lo ave ri yr g a ie - 
: ee ae oRertag eae One8 Cin QUALITY counts. Try Pinard’s queens and 
pared ce ye | package bees. Booking orders now for spring 
| delivery. Circular free. Yours for better bees 
t FOR SALI Two-frame Novice ——e | A. J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, California. 
| uncapping knife, nine 7-wire queen-excluders — - : ~- 
4 13 fall depth supers with wired drawn combs, e ONE 2 Ib. package bees with queen, $4.25; 
ail bat 10 frames. very good fer brood. Two | 3-Ib.., $5.00. Larger the order, better the price 
full-depth supers with frames. 5 comb honey age queen, 50c extra. Established in 1909 
supers, complete, 40 frames. Ten-frame equip | Have no disease. F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La 
?.° ment, used two seasons. No disease. $60.00. TWO thousand packages with untested 
‘ or write for separate prices. Lawrence O. John- | queens, in 100 lots, 3-Ib. size, $4.00 each: 
; son, Little Falls, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 121, | 2-Ib. size, $3.00 each, while they last. Nuclei 
ay Minn at same prices. Italians only. W. E. Buckner, 
. sagen yuunnagnuguuennant 1 | " Mt. Vernon, Ga 
z BEES AND QUEENS. C. W. PHELPS & SON are still producing 
: euauaassvovesennnsunsscenneannnniiore ruvuvvoenenencenauyceoreenennanaanncone the famous Phelps Golden Queens. PROLIFIC 
ay WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for GENTLE and very BEAUTIFUL. $2.00 each 
‘- sale in these columns, must either be guaran 6 for $10.00; $18.00 a doz. C. W. Phelps & 
: teed free from disease, or, if not so guaranteed, | Son, Binghamton, ma - 
the exact condition of the bees and the condi LEATHER-COLORED _ three-band Italian 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad- | hees and queens bring home the honey and 
A vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if the make happy bee men. See our ad on page 198 
: advertiser will agree to furnish a certificate | J M. Cutts & Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgom 
- of health from some authorized bee inspector | ery, Ala. 
' at time of sale |” aes — ’ r 
As Sit-teasand oh aan ee a : GOLDEN J TALIAN queens for sale. 1, 
m. , #. g ~. page 7 ‘ . Smith & $1.00; 6. $5.00; 12, $10.00: 100, $75.00 
23 o alhoun, Ala : Package hees in season, 20 per cent to bool 
" HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 each. W. G. your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers 
, Lauver, Middletown, Pa | Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3. Ala. 
BOOKING orders for bees and queens. Hick FOR SALE—110 colonies of Italian bees 
‘ ory Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo. | Moore strain in Root 10-frame hives and su 
: ~ACK AGE SEES RRS | eng oe >~—>- | pers with complete equipment Inspector's 
: — — ml ee sree Van's | health certificate furnished. For further par 
ani ticulars, write A. S. Tedman, Weston, Mich 
; 
mK 
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SHE-SUITS-ME queens. Three-banded. $2 
each. After June 5, $1 each. Send for price 
list of queens, nuclei and package bees. Free 
with each initial order, one SAFIN cage. Al- 
len Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


BUY from shipper farthest north. Order 
now for spring. Three-frame nuclei, with test 
ed queens, $4.50 each. Best stock, no disease. 
20 years’ experience with satisfied customers. 
S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 


PRICES of my Golden Italian queens this 
spring will be: untested, $1.05 each; 6 for 
$5.50; 12 or more, 80c¢ each, with state health 
certificate. Safe arrival insured. Hazel V. Bon 
kemeyer, Randleman, R. F. D. No. 2, N. C 


CERTIFIED Italian bees, 150 full colonies 
of this fine strain of leather-colored stock will 
be sold as usual. 25 years under STATE super- 
vision. Charles Stewart, Box 42, Johnstown, 
a. oe 

FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees in stand- 
ard 10-frame Root hives, guaranteed free from 
disease. Two supers for extracting honey for 
each colony. Location included, have two out 
vards. Gus Happel, R. F. D. No. 6, Evansville 
Ind. 


FOR SALE—Bright leather-colored queens. 
Bees none better. Write for prices. Also will 
have some bees by the pound for sale in 1925. 
Get price and place orders early to insure get 
ting when wanted. M. Bates, Greenville, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Ala. 


THREE-BAND Italian bees and queens, 2-lb 
package with untested queen, $4.50; 1 untest 
ed queen, $1.00; $10.00 per doz.: 1 tested 
queen, $1.50. My motto is quality. No disease 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed J 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. None better. 
2-lb. package, $2.60; with untested queen 
%3.40; 2-fr. nuclei, same price. Price quoted 
on other size packages and nuclei. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Sfate inspected. Crenshaw Cour ty 
Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, about 
May 1. $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12, or more, 80¢ 
each. Last fall’s rearing, tested, $1.50; select 
tested, $2.50. No disease. Good queens. Safe 
arrival and _ satisfaction guaranteed > = 
Gaster, R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C 


WILL sacrifice my bees and equipment (ex 
tracting outfit) guaranteed no disease. Have 
also a lot of beekeeping literature. Must sell 
on account of changing my residence due to 
government work. Write for particulars. Louis 
\. Loboda, 1301 Fifth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, untest- 
ed, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c 
each. Tested, $1.50 each; select tested, $2.50 
each. Apiary inspected and no disease of any 
kind found. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. Car. 


PACKAGE bees and _ three-band Italian 
queens that please.. Our 20 years’ experience 
here in selective breeding of queens and the 
shipping of bees are at your service. No dis 
ease in this section. For prices and reference. 
write Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, Marengo 
Co., Ala. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies of Italian-Carnio 
lan bees, splendid honey-gatherers, with com- 
plete modern equipment. Retiring from honey 
business. Selling at a sacrifice. Inspector's 
health certificate furnished. “Write Goldwyn 
\piaries, Chippewa Falls, Wis., R. F. D. No. 2, 
E. A. Duax, Prop. 

MIDDLE TFENNESSEF-BRED select three- 
handed and Golden Italian queens for 1925. 
One, $1.00: 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00. Write for 
rice per 100. Apiaries under state inspection 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir 
ilar free. Middle Tennessee Apiaries. Colum 
ia, Tenn 
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FOR SALE for 1925, 3-frame nuclei, three 
banded queens and also pound packages; begin 
shipping April 1. Queens, $1.00 each; three 
frame nuclei, $5.00; 3-lb. package, $5.00 each. 
Walker & Son, Vidalia, Ga. Address your in 
quiries until further notice to Curd Walker, 
Jellico, Tenn. 25 years’ experience. 


CAROLINA QUEENS—lIt has taken me 
several years to produce a strain of bees on 
which I can give an absolute guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction. They are gentle, prolific 
ind excellent producers. A trial order will 
‘onvince you. Write for prices. Carolina Bee 
Co., W. O. Curtis, Manager, Graham, R. F. D 
No. 1, N. C 


FOR SALF—Choice Italian bees in pack 
ages or nuclei for delivery April 15 to May 10 
We raise and sell only such bees as we use in 
our own apiaries at Filion, Michigan, the kind 
that get the honey. We make delivery on date 
agreed on and guarantee safe arrival. Address 
to May 10, Sumterville, Ala., later Filion, 
Mich. David Running 


BRIGHT American Beauty Italian bees and 
queens, booking orders for special two pounds 
of bees on frame emerging brood and honey. 
queen introduced, $4.75. Untested queens, 
ifter March 15. $1.00. Certificate of health 
and guarantee safe arrival. Tupelo Apiaries, 
T. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


ITALIAN bees and queens ready April 1 
Three-pound package or three-frame nuclei, 
with queen, $5.00; two-pound package or two 
frame nuclei, with queen, $3.75. Book your 
orders early to avoid delay. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Get my quantity prices before buying 


W. E. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga 


CRANDALL’S Italian bees and queens are 
**PRODUCTION-BRED.’"’ Try some of them in 
those big hives and prove it yourself Our 
customers. both here and abroad, are sending 
ns some fine reports about them. Ready June 
1. Untested, one, $1.00; 12, $10.00; 100 
$75.00. Packages and nuclei. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on request 
Connecticut Valley Apiaries, Berlin, Conn 


COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES shipped on 
sugar syrup. Pure Italian stock. With queen, 
2-lb. packages, 1 to 10, $4.50; 3-lb. package, 
1 to 10, $5.50. Write for price on larger size 
packages and nuclei. No disease and safe ar 
rival guaranteed 20 per cent books orders. 
References gladly furnished. John A. Williams, 
Box 178, Oakdale, La 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei for 1925 
—the big. bright, hustling kind (the kind 
that gets the honey). Satisfied customers ev 
erywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$10.00; $75.00 per 100; tested, $1.50 each 
['wo-frame nuclei, with queen, $4.50 each; 10 
or more, $4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala 


OVERSIZE 2-pound packages (2% pounds 
when caged) of young hustling, disease-free 
Italian bees, with select untested queen, will 
insure you a rousing colony by the honey flow. 
These bees are bred right, caged right and de 
livered to you right, or I make them right 
Order early to get shipment to suit your loca 
tion. Ten per cent cash with order. balanc 
before shipment. One package, $5.25; 12 or 
more, $5.00 each. Express prepaid. P. M. Wil 
liams, Ft. Deposit, Alabama. 





ST. ROMAIN’S QUALITY BEES for sale. 
The pure three-banded Italian bees and queens 
at a very reasonable price. A two-pound pack 
age with queen, $3.00; three-pound package, 
$4.00; four-pound package, $6.00. Orders are 
booked with 25 per cent down and balance 20 
days before shipment. Deliveries to be made 
between May 15 and July 1, 1925. Some ship 
ments can he made earlier if weather permits 
Bees are shipped on a comb of emerging brood 
and enough honey for feed in transit. Bees are 
absolutely free from disease. T furnish health 
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certificate with each shipment. I also guaran- 
tee safe delivery and satisfaction. Address 
John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 


FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, standard 
hives. Guaranteed no disease. J. R. Coulson 
Portland, R. F. D. No. 12, Indiana. 


Kight colonies Italian bees, guaranteed no 
disease. 10 hives standard frames. A. C. Meyer, 
191 Spring St., Gloversville, New York. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens, producing 
large uniform Queens that have satis 
fied beekeepers for 15 years. Untested queens, 
$1.00 each: 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00. Orders book 
ed now. G. H. Merrill, Piedmont, S. C. 


FOR 10-frame 
hives, guaranteed free from disease. Equip 
ment for extracting and comb honey produc 
tion. Very reasonable. Extra good territory in 
eluded. Four outyards. FE. T. Isreal, Kirtland. 
New Mexico 


BEES AND QUEENS—Two-lb. package of 
Italian bees, with untested Italian queen, 
$4.00; 10 or more packages, $3.75 each. Three- 
lb. package of Italian bees, with untested 
Italian queen, $4.75; 10 or more packages, 
$4.25 each. Two-lb. package hybrid bees with 
untested Italian queen, $3.75; 10 or more 
packages, $3.50 each. Three-lb. package hybrid 
with untested Italian queen, $4.25;-10 
or more packages, $4.00 each. This last offer 
is a real saving to the purchaser, for in a few 
weeks the colony will I[talianize. 10 per cent 
books your order. Safe delivery guaranteed 
Order direct from this ad. H. E. Graham, Cam 
eron, Box 666. Texas 


MAYEUX'S LIGHT THREE-BANDED BEES 
AND QUEENS. Last year we sold 4000 pack- 
ages. The largest number ever known of a 
Louisiana beekeeper, with not more than a 2 
per cent loss We are better equipped this 
year, having more bees to draw from. Each 
package contains a select untested queen with 
a comb of honey, the natural feed for transit 


bees 


SALE 250 colonies bees in 


hees 


Fach packare goes out with a government 
health certificate. 15 per cent down, balance at 
shipping time. Will start shipping April 15. 
10 3-lh. pkes $45.00; 25 3-lb. pkgs., $108.75; 
50 3-lb. pkes 2912.50 100 3-lb., $100: 10 


4-lb. pkes 252.50: 25 4-lh., $127.50; 50 4-lh 
$249.70 100) «64-1b $475. Remember 
package includes a select untested three-hband 
ed queen. A 5-lb. package with tested queen 
for breeding purposes with two-frame brood 
$8.00. C. A. Mayeux. Hamburg, La 


each 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


INCUBATOR in exchange for package bees 
R. J. Williams Attica, Ohio 


WANTED—March, April, May. June and 





July, 1924, copies of Gleanings. Etienne Gir 
aud, Le Landreau (Loire-Inferieure),. France 
HONEY—Quote price and mail sample. Will 
trade package bees for honey. Van's Honey 
Farms. Hebron, Ind 
TRADE FOR PACKAGE BEES—Imported 
Foeerlish eamera. 4%x6% like new, cost $90 
Write Ed. Stewart, Bad Axe, Mich 
ment 1 ! Tee 1 UONEOEONNNLEUETUANNYONEENENELULONEOTOGEE iit 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
eonneesenennenneareesenenssnen Steet 
EXQUISITE DAHLIAS—8 different label 


ed $1.00; 12 fine, $2.50; 12 novelties, $5.00 
Catalog free. Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Al 
bany Indiana 


FOR SALE—Mixed white 
and biennial sweet clover seed. Seed hulled 
and scarified, 5 Ibs. to 25 Ibs., 25¢ a pound, 
parcel post prepaid Larger lots by express 
prepaid, 20¢ a pound. M. C. Berry & Co., Box 
697, Montgomery, Ala 


blossom annual 
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GLADIOLI bulbs. Closing out Bargain. Van 


Wyngarden Bros., Hebron, Indiana. 








THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
ecard today. It is well worth your little trou- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 
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HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—One experienced queen-yard man 
and student helpers. Work begins at once. W. 
PD. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


WANTED—A helper in our queen business 
for coming season. Small salary and board. The 
V. R. Thagard Co., Greenville, Ala. 


WANTED—Reliable man of good habits, in 
system of 11 apiaries. State age, weight, ex 
perience and wages expected. Ray C. Wilcox, 
Odessa, N. Y. 


WANTED—FExperienced and aggressive bee 
man to operate apiary on salary and commis 
sion. Write fully, giving age, education, ex 
perience and wages desired. R. Law, 131 Cedar 
St.. New York City 





ONE beekeeper capable of repairing car or 
truck for 1925 season. Am running 1000 colo 
nies. Also two young men as students. Board 
and small money wage given Non-smokers 
temperate and good habits required. R. F. Hol 
termann, Brantford, Ont., Canada. 

WANTED—Industrious young man who has 
had some experience, to assist in the care of 
bees in outyards, March to November. Board 
and lodging provided. State experience, age 
weight, height and wages expected. A. L. Cogg 
shall, Groton N ’ 


WANTED to employ a bright industrious 
young man desiring to learn queen breeding 
as well as general honey production. Many of 
the largest and most successful queen breeds 
and honey producers in the U. S. have made 
their start with us. We also have a splendid 
partnership opening for the right man in 1926 
We furnish board and small wages. M. C 
Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala 





WANTEI—-Strong, active clean young man 
to work with bees for season of 1925. Give 
age, weight, height, experience, if any, and 
wages expected in first letter. A good place to 
learn commercial beekeeping and an excellent 
opportunity for the right party to get a perma 
nent position. Board and room furrtshed. Ad 
dress Filion, Michigan, or for quick reply Sum 
terville, Alabama. David Running 


tenn 


SITUATION WANTED. 


vennnennenssaverereerseiisenes.cunneneeeenercenenennnreneesensecnnenseny suneoneenenneconenaanneescnnenennersnerseereengnens 


MAN of 37, having some experience with 
bees, wants position with beekeeper to learn 
the business thoroughly. Please state wages 
and particulars. Otto Racine, Denison, Iowa 


OUUUAEA NHL 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


win ! PULNUULALUEANA 





FOR SALE 
Penfield, Til. 

EXTRA fine white clover honey, 1 to 150 
Clyde Wheeler, Oberlin, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fine comb honey from whit« 
and sweet clover. F. M. Parsons, 4202 Cuming 
St., Omaha, Nebr. 

CLOVER HONEY—12 
2 60-lb. cans, $15.00 f 
doorn, Hamler, Ohio. 


Good comb honey. Frank Coyle, 


5-lb. pails, $10.00; 
o. b. Hamler. Appel 
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COMB 
Write L. 


ROOT 
12x16-inch 
Neillsville, Wis. 


BOTTOM boards and 
press, $45.00 per 100. 
Mayhew, Miss 


WHITE pine Hoffman frames. 
sampie. $5.00 per 100; $45.00 
Stover _Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 

FOR SALE—Bee supplies, all kinds, 
sections, fences, holders, bicycle, 
Dwight G. Cook, Chateaugay, N 

SMALL circular bench 
wheel stand. Very handy 
Hepfinger, Mfr., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

FOOD CHAMBERS—New, 
press, with white pine frames. 
for $65.00. The Stover 
Miss. 

FOR SALE 


honey equipment for 
8. Spafford, Martvile, 
two-frame 
comb 


sale cheap. 
» 2 


N. 
Novice honey 
pockets, $20.00. 


extractor, 
Leo Bentz, 


Made 
Stover 


covers. 


of cy- 
The 


Apiaries, 


for 
The 


Send 10c 
per 1000. 


4x 5 
2-rug looms. 
i. 


saw with emery- 
combination. Louis 
Lisbon and Wauwatosa Ave., 


made from “ey- 
5 for $3.75; 100 
Apiaries, Mayhew, 


wired 
bees. 
will 
sell 
Abott, 


Several thousand combs, 
full sheets; also 70 colonies of Italian 
Bees were free from disease last fall, but 
he inspected again at time of sale. Will 
10-frame bodies with combs. Frank 
Palms. Mich. 

FOR SALE- 
acres fruit and 
to Chicago on 
nosha, Wis. 60 
tracting and comb honey, 
room house, barn, cow, 
house, garage, ete., $5000. 
this spri: g. Charles 
No. 2, Wis 


Bee 
small 
ment 
hives 


four 
drive 


farm. 

fruit 
road. 

bees, 


Dandy place, 
Two hours’ 

14 miles to Ke 
equipment for ex 
good bee cellar, 5 
chickens, chicken 
Can have possession 
Broman, Bristol, R. F. D. 


ce 


tin VAULT LL HIE 


You 


Labels 


Can CUT COST on 
and Circulars If You 









Jards, stationery, circulars, labels. Presses 
$12 up. Paper Cutters $3 up. Save money. 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 

oe im sent. Write for at presses, type paper, 
Dice. sof otc. THE PRESS CO., R-81, Meriden, Conn. 








| Sdons Chickens in Beautiful Nat- 
i Co’ » 8x11 in., suitable for fram- 


= Given ‘only with Poultry Tribune— 


Big Trial ie nes 25C 


EES 
CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 


When packing your bees be sure and give 
them some of this candy. Just what you need 
for colonies short of stores. Put up in conveni- 


ent form, easily and quickly placed in hive. 
A trial will convince you. Send for circular 
and price. 


H. H. JEPSON 


237 Park St. Medford 55, Mass. 








| 
| 
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Foundation 
Prices Advanced 


On account of the recent rapid ad- 
vance in beeswax, we are compell- 
ed to announce an advance of 5c 
a pound on our foundation above 
list prices printed in our current 
catalog. The new prices, in effect 
Feb. 20, 1925, are as follows: 


Three-ply. Med. Brood. 


1-pound box $0.85 $0.80 
2-pound box 1.64 1.54 
5-pound box 4.00 3.75 
25-pound box 18.25 

Light Brood. Thin Super. 
1-pound box i .88 
2-pound box 1.58 1.70 
5-pound box .. oD 4.15 
25-pound box .18.75 20.25 


The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 











Carniolan and Caucasian Queens. 


Also Three Band Italians. We are booking 
orders for the season of 1925 and respectfully 
solicit your patronage. Get our prices before 
placing your order. 


We offer Carniolans from imported Ambrozic 


and Kofler strains as well as our best home 

bred stock and from the well known Quinn 

American bred strain. There is none better 
Package Bees. We are prepared to supply 


you with package bees for the season. You will 
tind our prices on queens and packages in line 
with those of others. Let us know your wants 
and we will be pleased to quote you. Our 1925 
circular and price list is free upon application. 
Write for it today. 


W. A. Holmberg, Rt. 2, Turlock, Calif. 


Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
Send for Catalog. 


Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 
BEES AND QUEENS. 





Untested, 1, $1.00; 


E. A. SIMMONS - - 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
Only one grade select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


2, $10.00. 
l-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queen, $3.00; 


BRED 


OR 
BUSI 8s 58 


N 
Tested, $2.50 each. 
2 Ibs., $5.00. All mail charges paid. 


GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 
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Honey Sells tsel 


| Picture Three Packages 
of Honey! 


Se . 
woes 





rs One in tin, where the honey is not visible to 
7 the eye. 

be ; , , 

4 Another, in a heavy, paneled jar, which shadows 
re and darkens the contents. 

M The third, in a crystal white [Rj glass of ideal 


proportions, with a gold lacquered screw cap. 


= we Sit , 


Which package would sell itself to you? 


Let our |R\ Honey Jars be your Silent Salesmen 





fi Order through our distributers or our 
: 


main office: Wheeling, W. Va. 


j Distributers 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., HOFFMAN & HAUCK 
Medina, Ohio. 1331 Ocean Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 


Honey Jo 


IDEAL . 











Yiim 
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Superior Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Get our delivered prices; ship on day you 
name; no disease; ship only the best; you to be 
pleased in every way or your money back; ten 
per cent cash with order. One customer writes: 
‘*The 50 two-pound packages purchased of you 
in 1923 and 1924 produced an average of over 
100 pounds per package. I am more than pleas- 
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(Continued from page 160.) 
bees to keep one moving! I have prae- 
ticed shook swarming, united and in 
creased; and under all the mysterious 
activities of the hive I have observed 
the deep lying forces, that move on, ad- 
justing and adapting, to the perpetuity 
of life. I have fed the outcast drone 
and seen him dance once more in the joy 
of fullness. What though it was for him 
a danee of death? In the fertile womb 
of the sheltered queen new life was wait 


ed with your service.’’ Give our bees a trial 

and convince yourself. Service and quality ing. Who ean say that I have not had 

eS on on. einen fun with my bees? Watching their un 
- v- : ; > - , ALA. tiring devotion, their absolute selfless 


ness, their exquisite habits one may well 

sing with the Irish poet, 

‘Oh, mouth of honey with the wild thyme for 
fragrance 


(a8 64 BREED Sent, Pus@tabte chick- 
B) geese, Cholce, pure bred northern False, 
rices 






owls, eggs and incubators at low . : 
America's great pouliry farm. At it 32 yrs. Who with heart in breast can deny you 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. love?’ ; 





R.F .Neubert Co., Box sg4, Mankato, Minn. Lynn, Mass. 


-- -- QUEENS, $1.00 -- -:- 


Mr. Beekeeper, if you want the very best queens and bees with prompt, efficient 
service at prices that you can afford to pay, order NORMAN BROS. queens and 
bees. Our queens and bees’ service and prices meet these requirements. Mr 
Beekeeper, when you intruduce NORMAN BROS. queens you can feel assured 
you have a queen that is beautiful and will do her duty, and as good as any in 
the U. S. A., which is backed by years of improving and selecting from the 
finest mothers and mated to drones that are selected. Our bees are hardy, pro 
lific, disease-resisting and honey-gatherers. Orders booked with one-fourth down, 
balance before shipment is desired. Place your order with us. We ship when you 


PRICES FROM APRIL ist to JUNE ist. 





want them. 

Untested: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00; 100, $72.00. Select Untested: 1, $1.20; 6, $6.50; 

12, $12.00; 100, $90.00. Tested Queens: 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00; 12, $21.00. Sel. Tested, $2.50 each 
more, $3.80 each. One 3-Ib. 


$4.00 each; 12 or 
or more, $5.20 each. 
A. and Canada. 


One 2-lb. package with select untested queen, 
package with select untested queen, $5.50 each; 12 


guarantee pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction in U.S 


NORMAN BROTHERS APIARIES, “NAFTEL, cALABAMA. 


GUARANTEF—We 





Packages HONEY GIRL = Nuclei 


3-Ib. packages with untested Honey Girl queens, combless or with comb, one, $4.50; ten, 
$42.50; twenty-five, $102.50; one hundred, $405.00. 4-lb. packages with untested Honey 
Girl queens, shipped only with comb, one, $5.40; ten, $52.00; twenty-five, $126.25; one 
hundred, $500.00. If tested queens are wanted, add 60 cents per package to prices quoted 
above. 2-lb. packages with tested Honey Girl queens, combless or with comb, one, $4.20; 
twenty-five or more, $4.00 each. N. B..—We can begin shipping with tested queens about 
fifteen days earlier than with untested queens because we produced a large number of 
queens late last fall for this purpose. Guarantee safe arrival subject to express bad order 
receipt. Certificate of inspection with each shipment. 


Queens, Progeny of Scientifically Selected Pedigreed Mothers 


Untested, one, $1.25; ten, $11.50; fifty, $52.50; one hundred, $100.00. Selected Untested, 
$1.35 each, no quantity discounts. Tested, $2.00 each, no quantity discounts. Beautifully 
marked selected tested, $5.00. Scientifically selected pedigreed breeding queen, $25.00. 
Breeding queens are selected with great care and thoroughly tested as queen mothers be- 
fore we ship them. They are descended from the wonderful St. Romain’s Honey Girl 
breeding queen. SEND YOUR ORDER WHERE YOUR MONEY BUYS THE BEST. 


HONEY GIRL APIARIES, HAMBURG, LA. 


FORMERLY COTTONPORT HONEY GIRL APIARIES, COTTONPORT, LA. 
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Our Twenty-fifth Year 


Our 


at Beekeeping 





gentle.’’ 


bees are 


is now beginning 
We believe you 
will like 
queens and find 
them just what 
you want to build 
up your colonies 
for this summer's 
flow. Let us send 


OUR 
TWENTY- 
FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG. 

It contains much 
that may interest 
you, and some 
things we hope 
will help you 
whether you are 
a beginner or a 
beekeeper of ex 
perience A card 

will bring it 


JAY 
SMITH 


ROUTE THREE, VINCENNES, INDIANA. 


our 























will 
We 


you 


last 


carry a 


longer. 


on your needs. 


Lifetime Cypress Hives 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Why not purchase our cypress hives 
this time? They cost you less but 


full line of supplies 
and will take pleasure in quoting 


Write now for our catalog. 


Gulf Coast Apiaries 


Very Low Prices 
~-ON— 


Packages SEES Nuclei 


Quality and service guaranteed. 


A. J. HEARD 


W ellston (or Bonaire), Georgia. 


Prt ttt 


HOUMA, LA. 
| 
EE — ne 














Bright Italian Bees 


I guarantee safe delivery and prompt ship- 
ments, health certificate with each shipment. 
I have been in this location since 1911 
and have had no disease in my apiary. 


1 2-lb. pkg. with untested queen $4.00 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queens. .35.00 
25 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queens. .80.00 


Write for prices on larger lots. 
10 per cent with order. 


M. STEVENSON 


WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA. 


Practice in Patent Office and Court. 

Patents Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


BetterWay 
Garden 


N>3! 


Wonderful New" 
Garden Machine! 


You can now have the finest garden possible, without 
the slow, back-breaking work. Weeds must be kept out 
and the surface broken up to retain the moisture, This 
marvelous machine makes it easy and quick, 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher, and Cultivator 


Simply push a BARKER along the rows (like a lawn 
mower), 8 blades revolving against underground knife 
destroy the weeds and in same operation chop up the 
clods and turn the surface crust into a level, porous 
mulch; also aerate soil. “‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used,”’ 
Guards protect leaves, Has shovels for deeper cultiva- 
tion, A boy can run it and do more and better work 
than 10men with hoes. Used by thousands market 
gardeners, experiment stations, farm and town Fa 
gardeners. Inexpensive. 4 

















FREE BOOK tells how to get best garden Fa 
results; eliminate hard work. Llustrates iy 

and describes Barker; gives prices de- 7, 
livered, ete. ecard brings it. > 


BARKER MFG. CO. Rese Si 
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Thriftiness 


is the quality that makes Fore- 
hand’s Three Bands surpassed by 
none but superior to many. 
THRIFTINESS is the result of 33 
years’ work and study among the 
bees. 

THRIFTINESS is the quality that 
will help you increase 1925 profits. 


= 
. 
Z 
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“dae Frower GRoweR 


Unique among Montniies 
Luther Burbank Says: 


‘‘No other so thoroughly practical, 

well-edited and generally interesting.’’ 

THE FLOWER GROWER is all that the 
name implies AND MORE. It tells all about 
flowers and it tells many other things of in- 
terest to those who aspire to better living con- 
ditions and more beautiful surroundings. It 
teaches balanced activities, a sane perspective 
and a better outlook on life. 

Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peo 
ny, Gladiolus and other flowers. Queries and 
Answers, Odds and Ends, Musings, Timely 
Suggestions, Our Birds, and many other help- 
ful and interesting things. An editorial de- 
partment and an EDITORIAL POLICY, which 
is strangely lacking in most magazines. 

Up to sixty-eight 9x 12-inch pages. Yearly 
subscription, $2.00. 


Madison Cooper, Editor, 10 Court St , Calcium, W.Y. 


| 














Today our thrifty bees are pleas- 
ing hundreds of America’s best 
beekeepers. 





, 

* C i | 

ammiloians 
winter extra well. The past winter has been a 
severe one. Good wintering is essential to get 
colonies in condition for an early honey flow. 
Besides Carniolans are very gentle, very pro 
lific, build up rapidly during the spring and 
do not swarm excessively if intelligently man 


aged. Ask for my free paper, ‘‘MERITS OF 
THE CARNIOLAN BEE.’’ describing Carnio 





Thrifty bees are guaranteed to 
please you. 


We can supply you with package 
bees by express or parcel post and 
all grades of queens. 


Let us mail you a copy of our lat- 
est folder, ‘‘A Message for You.’’ 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 














. Fort Deposit Ala. lans more fully and giving helpful suggestions 
\\ ? on managing these bees for comb and extract- 
He ——s siteteeicslie iH ed honey. Later we can supply queens and a 
SS Ss eew we rercrcrorreccccrrrrs sovcercrrrrs limited number of nuclei and packages of Car 


niolans. Have been selecting and breeding Car 
niolans for 13 years. Will rear ITALIAN 
queens in a separate yard 12 miles from Car- 


, niolans—C. B. Hamilton strain. 
agar s ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 


Italian Queens D1 
MONEY ata Quo FOR THE Package Bees 


QUALITIES YOU DESIRE. READ 


WHAT THEY SAY— and Nuclei : 


‘“*The queens I purchased from you last 























year have proven wonderful honey-gath Combless 2-pound package with young 
— the Pye best I ever owned. They are vigorous queen, $4.00. 2-frame nucleus |! 
mot 1ers of very gentle and docile bees.’’- with queen, $4.00; 3-frame nucleus 
Pope M. Long, Cordova, Ala , ae 1 " 
ce ne $! ens, §$ O eac 
‘“*The queens I have received from you _— CHE, FERS. uy ORAS See 
have given the best satisfaction. They are Service, satisfaction and no disease 
thrifty prolific, poume and great honey guaranteed. 25 per cent required with 
— . Thrill, New Richmond order Most northern shipper of pack- 
‘*T received a two-pound package of bees age bees in Texas. Seo February issue 
and queen from you in April. I am pleased ‘| for prices on extra weight packages. 
to report that to date they have stored twice i 
as much honey as any colony I have, and ’ B h St 
have increased.’’—-Paul Christendom, Wor i aug n one : 
cester, Mass \t . N 
' ni 
Our Imported Italian queens are prolific is Clarksville boca e Texas Hy 
GENTLE and great honey producers. la 8 
Untested: 1, $1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, $13.50 Were Sccocaccadocsesece 
Two-pound package with queen, $4.25; 12 
up, $4.00. 












The V. R. Thagard Co. || stnunsunspesvarsiger wertacnimemes 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. | prices," Big lloteated catalog rr pealiry gate tes. 
nie 








| Poultry Ferms, Gox 631, Pleasant Hill, Mo, 
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. ‘Saved $16.40 on 80 Rods,’ 
<ESACTORY DIRECT Says T.G. Schumm, Will- 
NS shire, Ohio. You, too. can 
wf save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE_ FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 9, MUNCIE, IND. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3. 50 Per 1000, and up. Our strong, healthy, 
tremendous bearing plants guarantee 
big crops of luscious berries. Best varieties for al! 
kinds of soils. Many new varieties such as Eaton, 
Premier and Cooper. The world’s greatest new 
Everbearing Strawberry MASTODON. 


$20 Per 

Grape Plants Large Stock f0.nta 

° Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Quince, Hardy 

Fruit Trees Northern Grown Stock. GREATLY 

REDUCED PRICES, Full line of Raspberries, Black- 

berries, Asparagus, ROSES, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 
F A package of Flower Seeds with each 
PCC jijustrated catalog. WRITE TODAY. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. : Box 70 Bridgman, Mich. 












Garden 

4 Tractor 
Does Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- 
ing with greater saving of time 
andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
ferent jobs are instantly inter- 
changeable. Many indispensable, 
exclusive features such as the 
patented arched ax!®, tool con- 
trol, instant hitches, ete. A boy 
or girl will run it with delight, 







it 
al 
Write | 
For 
Catalog 
GILSON MFG. CO. 414 PARK ST. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. } 











Early 1925 Queens 


Send your order now 











Untested, $1.00 ea; $95.00 per 100. 
| Tested, $2. ea. Extra Sel. Tested, $3. 
| 1 CAN SEND YOU NICE 
BRIGHT QUEENS. 


Packages and Nuclei on request. 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 


Member Southern Q. & B. Assn 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

Root and Demuth tea Mel 
My bees if there had 
would have had a awful 
7 to 10 ultimo. All but two hives are 
goners tho I guess and nobody but what 
aint blamin me for not packin and feedin 
em. But I have afore explained why | 
aint nowise to blame. I got a job now in 
Roots’ basswood sawmill and will git 





P sibchard: 
been any left 
good flight Feb. 


thru the winter better than my bees I 
guess altho my boss is a feller named 
John Gooer who is a Proosian and who 
dont know much except to work and 


make other folks work and go to church 
and baek home on Sundays. I sometimes 
dont stand none too high with fellers who 
think work afore fishin, and my 
new boss wont be happy in heaven even 


comes 


if he gets there ever if he eant be pilin 
lumber. But I am different. I ean get 


along most anywhere without much lum 
ber pilin. 

But people are writin me, and want to 
be heard in this department which stands 
for freedom of speech, economical bee 
keepin and fishing first and aforemost. ! 
give Prof. E. L. Sechrist, first 
to the head of all beekeepin at Washin 
ton, Jim Hambleton, first hearin, as fol 
lows to wit either way vou 
feel like , 


UNLTED 


assistant 


(take wit 


STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


BEE CULTURE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
Feb. 5. 1925 
Dear Old Drone:- 
Do I need to say I am enjoying your ne 


outbreaks ! Keep up the 
m the right track 
Jim Hambleton. Not 
he can hunt coons, 
[I doubt if you are 


R. B 


good work. You ar: 
your coon dog 
only can he line 
and he is 


with after 
bees, but 
a fisherman, too 
You knov 
some sort 
191.) 


NEW CATALOG READY 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Root’s Goods of High Quality. 
Three-ply foundation, standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipments. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for qui 

action 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 


Montgomery County High Hill, Missouri 


VERMONT BEEKEEPERS 


Freight paid to Brattleboro, Vt., on 


Root Quality Bee Supplies 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 


F. H: Coombs & Sons 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


in his class 
Willson caught a fish—of 
(Continued on 


even 


page 








yi 
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(Continued from page 190.) 
when we were at Madison a year ago. Well 


this year, at the same place, Hambleton caught, 
he said the old fishermen there told him 
‘‘the biggest pike that had ever been caught 
n the lake.’’ I don’t know how long it was. 
It must have been towards three feet for he 
stretched out both arms when he showed us 
how long it was, and I believe he said 15 peo- 
ple had supper off it—maybe it was 13. Any- 


so 


way, it must have been some fish. It reminds 
me of a story I heard when I was over in 
Tahiti. I'll tell you that story and maybe you 


can put one and one together and make a story 


on Hambleton for your sour honey depart- 
ment. We hope so. Hambleton is all right. We 
like him and he is making good 

My friend, Tumatea, and I. with several 


other men, were sitting on the beach under the 


palm trees, talking of the wonderful things 
we had seen. Some of the women who were 
around the boats were interested, and one 


brown-skinned woman came and sat down near 
saying that too, had a fish to 
tell. IT am inclined to think it is a traditional 
as it in a sort of monotone 
with half-closed eyes. 
lie about the big fish which 
have caught but which they have never 
My grandfather, who died before I 
told me, just before I married first 
husband, that one day he caught a flying-fish 
hich was that he could not put it 
nto his canoe, towed it to the shore be- 
hind his boat. sharks followed and bit 
such great of the flying-fish that he 
was ashamed to take it on shore to his family 
he let the sharks have it. There 53 
sharks. 40 of them females. My grandfather 
counted them and killed three, each of 
which disgorged forty young sharks longer 
than their mother. Although my grandfather 
(Continued on page 192.) 


is she, story 


one repeated 
there 
always 


she 
she 
‘*Men 


they 


is 


sat 


een. was 


born, my 
so long 

SO he 
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one 
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OD SEEDS 


rown From Select Stock 
—None Better—55 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
ders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, til. 
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Grey & Yellow Bees 


Try my stock for early breeding, comb 
building and honey gathering. There is 
none better for commercial honey pro- 
ducers. Prices as follows: 3-fr. nuclei 
with queen, $6.00. Tested queens, $2.00. 
Untested, $1.50. 


DIXIE BEEKEEPER _—} 


' 
' 
A monthly publication devoted to the | 
interest of beekeepers. $1.00 per year. 





Pretest 





Sample copy free. 


WILDER’S CYPRESS HIVES 


Are made for service and satisfaction. 
A full line of beekeepers’ 
Write for prices 


J. J. WILDER | 


WAYCROSS, GEORGIA. 





supplies. 





50,0006 APE-VINES 


66 varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees,etc. Best rooted stock. 
Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 20c. Descriptive 


catalog free.West Hill Nurseries,Inc., Box ©, Fredonia, N.Y. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1925 
Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 


spected; never had disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 





QUALITY SERVICE 
None better at any price. 
Illustrated circular free. 


Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana 





















328 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


"THE only 


pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular and 
prices. 
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(Continued from page 191.) 

had been born blind and had never been in a 
canoe but once—the time when my _ great 
grandmother and great grandfather took him 
out to sea and drowned him because of his 
blindness—he became a great fisherman, like 
Tumatea and the White Man here. We knew 
his story of the great flying-fish was true, for 
although we did not see any part of the mon 
strous flying-fish or of the three sharks which 
he had killed, he let us smell his hands. They 
smelled of shark, and although this was long 
before I was born, I remember that it made 
me very sick and faint, and that a large piece 
of tobacco was the only thing that would do 
me any good. And my grandfather was no fish 
liar either.’’ 

Of course, she got her tobacco 

Doe you know, Jim H. expected us to be 
lieve his story without smelling his hands! 


E. L. 8S. 


I got jest a comment or two on Prof. 
Sechrist’s contribooshun, to wit agin: 
that brown-skinned woman (and Prof. 
Sechrist need not have been noticin the 
color of her skin if he hadn’t a wanted 
to), she had Prof. R. B. WilLson and 
Jim Hambleton particularly in mind, T’ll 
bet, in that first sentence of hern. See 


(Continued on page 193.) 





Yield Big Crops 
and Big Profits 


Send for Free Book written by 
the Strawberry King, telling how 
to easily make even unprofitable land 
yield $500to $1200 per acre when 
lanted theKelloggWaywith 

if, fancy, delicious 
Kellogg long-season 
berries. Seven Special 
Kellogg Strawberry 
Gardens fit every need 
and purse. Find outto- 
day. The book is FREE. 


R. M. Kellogg Co. 
Box 2615 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

























A remarkable tool for the handling of frames 
Price $2.00. Money refunded 


Send for circular. 
isfied after ten days trial in apiary. 
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Safeguards You 


One cannot tell from the looks of seed 
whether it is alive or dead, pure or 
diseased, true to name or some vari- 
ety not wanted. There is just one way 


to make sure—order seeds from a 
seedsman you can trust. For69 years, 
garse ners have found Gregory’s Seeds to 
e just ,what the name implies —‘‘Honest 
Seeds.’ 


Early Burbank Tomato 
“The earliest, smoothest, solidest, most 
productive, and best of all early tomatoes,’’ 
said Mr. Burbank. Send l5c for package; 
or 25c for two packages. (Coin or stamps). 
CATALOG FREE— Describes over 60 vari- 
eties of our own introduction. Also acom- 
plete line of flower and vegetable seeds. 68 
pages; 150illustrations. Write forit today. 

J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 

Established in 1856 
6 Elm Street Marblehead, Mass. 











= “Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
tees, 8 Ridings. Wallboard Painted or Golvenioed 5 Roof- 
n =. S , Paints, ete., direct to you 

tom Factory Prices. Save money -get 
Gaie Hock-Boee and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wondertully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
fo ou and save you all 

> between dealer's 


any place. Send postal for 

arage k, showing — 
THE EDWARDS MFG. 

833-383 Pike St. Cincinnati, ° 


Samples & | 
Roofing. Book 


Something New 


‘Patent Pending 





No stings on finger tips 
if you are not entirely sat 


HALL & SCOTT, Barre, Vermont. 


March, 1925 
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(Continued from page 192.) 
ondly, if Jim Hambleton is braggin he’s 
out of my class as a fisherman let him 
get his angle worms and come on. That’s 
all I gotta say about that. 

Next, Mell Pritchard all boated up 
with the money he’s made on queen 
rearin and trappin skunks bobs up from 
his winter estate and golf links in Ala- 
bamy and writes as follows to wit: 


Mount Pleasant, Ala., Jan. 19, 1925 
Old Drone 
I learn that you are having one heck of a 


time with vour fishing and cooning. Let me tell 
vou what to do. 

The catch of fish here is limited only to your 
toating capacity, and as for coons, you might 
ret a coon dog here on tick. I won't tell any 
one what your reputation is. But you can get 
without a dog. 

One of my neighbors got 15 in four evenings, 
and did not have a dog. Just went under the 
shag-bark trees with a spotlight, shined their 
eyes and shot them down. 

Now the thing for you to do is to come to 
\labama. Yours very truly, 

MELL. 


Mell, if I thought you warnt lyin I’d 
walk. OLD DRONE. 


P. S.—If more important matters for 
considerashun and decishun dont come 
up in this department in March, I sure 
will get to how Mell Pritchard and Huber 
Root transferred them bees. They are 
beggin off but it wont get em nothin. I 
suw the whole thing and more’n that I 
heard it. Mell’s afraid of the hearin part, 
and now he wants to run this dept. and 
get me out afore I tell it. Mebbe I[’ll let 
him. He’s writ most of it any way or 
enspired it. And mebbe I wont. O. D. 


coons here 


pTitittitttttt tt TT ttt =aaeeewwny 


Y excellent three- 

band Italians are 

bred for honey pro- 
duction. 





They are go tle and hardy. Reared from 
the best mothers obtainable. I will have 
1000 mating nuclei in operation by May 
1. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Queens, Untested, $1.00 each; 12 
for $10.00; 25 or more, 80c each. Queen, 
Tested, $1.50 each; 12 for $16.00. 
Breeders, $5.00. 


JUL. BUEGELER 
ALICE, TEXAS 
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A Big Money Maker 


Forty-two years in the Strawberry busi- 
ness has taught me that the big money 
is made with very early and very late 
varieties. Personally, I prefer the very 
late varieties because they yield more, 
The biggest and best of these is the new 
Jumbo. 

Originated right herein Oswego County 
where I've watched it from the first. Has 
sold for $1 a quart wholesale on New York 
market. Plants are strong growers; yield- 
ing immense crops of very large berries. 
Those who plant the Jumbo Strawberry 
this Spring will make big profits. My 
plants are true to name, healthy and 
strongly rooted, 

Prices: 10 Plants, $1; 25, $2: 100, $6; 1,000, 
$50. Order direct from this advertisement. 


Write for FREE 
1925 Catalog 


describing early, med- 
ium, late and ever- 
bearing Strawberries 
and other Small Fruits. 


L. J. FARMER 
Box 249 Pulaski, N. Y. 









































‘| 
‘ 
Bees and Queens | 
Untested queens, each, $1.00; 12 ' 
for $10; 100 for $75. ‘ 
Tested queens, each, $1.25; 12 ‘ 
for $15; 100 for $100. 
Breeding queens, each, none bet- 
ter, $5.00. 
Bees: 2-pound package, inelud 
ing queen, each $3.00. 
' 
3-lb. package, including queen, [I 
each, $4.00. ' 
On orders for 25 packages or ' 
more, a discount of 10 per cent will |! 
be allowed. Bees and queens ready |f 
last of March. ‘ 
I breed only the bright Italians, 
than whieh there are none better. 
Safe delivery, satisfaction, no dis- |! 
ease. Address 
W. H. LAWS 
BOX 505. WHARTON, TEXAS. 
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Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 





you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 
I want you to try my Brooder and will send you plans 
for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater, 
for $4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and if you 
don't say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealer 
will make you the same offer and guarantee. Ask him, 
but if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 
and | will mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 
Illustrated circular free. 


I. PUTNAM 
Route 360-B Elmira, N.Y. 








NewInvention 
Greatest laborsaver of the 
age. Makes ironing de- 
lightfully easy, cool and 
comfortable in every 
home. Actually cuts iron- 
ing time in half and ends 
hot stove drudgery for- 
ever. Use it anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Saves 
countless steps. Beats gas or electricity. Cheaper to 
operate. Costs only | cent for3 hours’ use. Noattach- 
ments. No tubes, no wires nor cords to bother with. 
Always ready. Gives quick, regulated heat. Abso- 
lutely dependable. Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself without risk or obligation how 
ou can save hours of ironing time—save work steps - 


and cut cost in two with this 
AGENTS! 


amazing new froning inven- 
$1200 A Day 





tion. Try it 30 days and send it 

back if not satisfied. Just write 

today for this FREE Trial and 

“'Cash-in’’ on big demand Special Price Offer toquicklyin- 
New plan. Simply accept] troduce this Iron in your local- 

orders. No experience or} ity. Be the first to send your 

capital required. Moyer, | mame and address. Write now 

Pa., made $164 in one] before_you miss this opportu- 

week. Exclusive territory. | nity. Descriptive circular——“"A 

Write me personally, say New Way To Iron’’ "REE. 
Onn Asents Free Outfit] THE AKRON LAMP CO. 

ponte _} 713 tron Street, Akron, 0. 
















Write for Beok 


running gear. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL C 


or narrow tires. 


IN B 


| 
| 
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Reapath \ 


Raspherry | 


“For the last four years, my Redpath 
Raspberries have sold for $1,000 per 
acre,” writes D. C. Webster, a Minne- 
sota grower, This new variety is abso- 
lutely hardy, even in that cold climate. 
And it is doing fine here. 

On my own farm from % acre, we 
picked 300 quarts of fine Redpath Rasp- 
berries in September and October from 
plants set in April. The second season, 
gave us a fine crop in July. 

A real red (not purple) Raspberry, 
always in demand at top prices. Firm 
and an excellent shipper. A banner 
money-maker. Prices: Special Trial 
Offer, 5 Plants, $1; 25, $3.50; 100, $12; 
1,000, $100, 

FREE CATALOG of Raspberries, 
Strawberries and complete line ot high- 
grade nursery stock. Write today. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 24» Pulaski, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEE 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 Ib. Honey Pails. 


We specialize in 5 and 10 Ib. 
round pails and 60 Ib. 

cans. Plain and Li aph~ 
ed cans of all descriptions. 


WILKE/-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLISHED 1556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 








o., 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 

Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors 


Write 





23 Eim Street, Quincy, lL 


March, 1925 
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Root’s Bee-Proof ' Suit 


GLEANINGS IN 











Half Price 


through this 
combination of 
blouse. It is 


bee-proof 
veil and 
comfort 
and provides 


Bees can’t sting 
suit. which is a 
specially designed 
able, easy to put on and off, 
perfect freedom for the movément of the 
arms. The draw-string is at the waist, and 
when properly drawn and tied shuts off any 
chance of a getting inside. It gives 
iaeane insurance against bee stings Bi 
the waist. Can be worn with or without a 
coat, and either inside or outside of a coat, 
if a coat is worn. For either men or women. 


SALE PRICE $9 5) 


Former price $5.00 


The A. I. Reot Co., Medina, Ohio 


West Side Station. 


bee's 





























Root Quality Bee Supplies a 
in Philadelphia 


ok Hives, Supers, Foundation, Smokers, Sections, 
Tools, Containers, Extractors, etc. 


A |. ROOT CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


Bee Suppues Phone Market 2433. 


BEE CULTURE 





WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRIES 


| 
| Actual Size 
A new cultivated fruit 


Bic profits for the commercial 
grower and a delightful fruit for 
the amateur. Berries grow over one- 
half inch in diameter. Delicious. 
Practically seedless. All varieties 
carefully selected, tested and named. 
Bushes vigorous and heavily pro- 
ductive. Write for information. 
WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Purebred Blucherry Plants 
JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 
Whitesbog, N. J. 


 FOMATO 


, Roney. Maker. Large, solid 
anner. ‘Tointroduce fo you « = 


Box X 





CONDON’S GIANT 
EV. an tye mmnnynrd 


“QUEEN 


192- Sk tell, bow, and what to 
. ower 
| ye Fc at 


450.000 TREES. 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits, etc. Best rooted 
| stock. Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample Grape- Vines mailed for 20c. 
| Catalog free.West Hill Nurseries, Inc., BoxO, Fredonia, N.Y. 





10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Getting Ready for Spring? 


—Buying your bee supplies? We sell Root’s 
goods only. Send for our eatalog. 

eAre —Three-ply foundation. The best yet. Send 
for circular. 


; Ou —Hutzelman’s Solution for treating combs 


infected with American foul brood. Ask for 

Interested circular with prices. 
° —Having old combs rendered into wax. We 
1N---- do it. Prices on application. 











rrT TTT 

















—Selling your beeswax. We want yours for 
cash or trade. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


510 North Cedar St. _ LANSING, MICH. 
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The Alcohol- Rernialin Solution 


Has stocd the severest tests throughout the past four years. 








; | pSESSHssssassaseSeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSeS SS SSS SSeS SSeS eee Serer eeeeeee: 








It has passed tests where water-formalin solutions and other 
water solutions have frequently failed. 


Comparative tests in my own apiaries have shown that water 
disinfectants frequently give rise to recurrences of American foul 
brood. 


Save your infected combs by disinfecting with 


Hutzelman Solution 


Patented Oct. 14, 1924. 


For full information ask your dealer or write to 


J. .. ULEELRAN, M. hea hemsnintenen: OHIO 
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(Continued from page 180.) 

quired about our old trusty family horse 
who for toward twenty years had been a 
faithful servant. He used to bring my 
wife to church from her home down by 
the river, and later he had taken each 
new baby out for its first ride, allowing 
it to hold the lines. We showed her a 
blackened horseshoe. It was all we could 
bring as a remembrance of the faithful 
old friend that had been her special prop- 
erty for so many years. The first neigh- 
bor who came on the ground when the 
building was burning saw the doors of 
the warehouse open and the two horses 
loose in the field. Poor old Jack, in his 
fright, ran back into the fire and turned 
into his old accustomed stall. Both horses 
had had very strong leather halters on 
their heads, and the rings in the halters 
were found in the ashes by the mangers, 
indicating without question that some- 
body had unbuckled the halters and 
slipped them off, turning the horses loose, 
after they had removed the bars and 
opened the doors. The warehouse had 
been fired in different places. ‘‘An enemy 
hath done this,’’ was the language of 
everyone, but what enemy had I who 
could thus desire to destroy my property, 
taking the lives of domestie animals and 
endangering the whole of this part of the 
town? 


interest and attention as 


Medina. 





£.B.SPITZER, PRES 


though they 


£.R. ROOT, vice PRES. 


BEE CULTUBE 


This Ball Bearing 


a 


PREPAID FOR ONLY 


$800 


FEED the hopper, turn the wheel, and 
enjoy making your own wholesome ‘whole 
wheat or graham flour, old-fashioned corn 
meal, rye flour, chops and hominy, and 
bring down living cost. Best coffee and 
spice grinder. If you have poultry, grind 
your chicken feed, save feed money and 
get more eggs. 
Apache grinding plates of special mixture 
iron made to give longest wear. Steel ball 
bearings make it only a boy's job to run it. 
Send money or check today Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For the present we can make 
prompt delivery. So don’t delay. 


A. H. PATCH, Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. 
The Apache Grist Mill is companion to the 
Black Hawk Corn Sheller, famous for 35 
years for its ‘‘Can’t Wear Out’ Guarantee. 





OUT- OF- TOWN 


depositors of this bank can always rest assured that as cus 
tomers of this institution they 


receive the same safety, 


lived right in 


W.£. AYLARD, casrier 


THE SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO."onic! 
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Ask vad catalog. 
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You can have cash he your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


“Falcon” 
Supplies-Queens-—Foundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 
an, ott ed ectetinil for hn moan ’ free. 
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sEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Fer April all May 
Delivery 


I have a bright strain of three-banded bees 
and queens that are giving service wherever 
they go. Place your order with me and you 
will receive prompt service and entire satis- 
faction. Read what others say about my bees. 


March, 1925 


—_ 
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| Our $200 Queen 
is ‘Dead 


But we are breeding from the best of 
her daughters and granddaughters. Re- 
peated high production records prove 
the value of our red clover strain. The 
tongues of bees from our breeders 
measure 4-100ths of an inch longer than 
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‘*Your queens are just wonderful; on a 
poor honey flow here this year, my pound pack- 
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ages gave me an average of 150 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey each. I have never had pound 
packages do so well before and I have had lots 
sent up from the South.’’ Name on request. 


Price list. I pay transportation charges. 
1-lb. package with untested queen. .$3.25 each 
2-lb. package with untested queen.. 5.25 each 
3-lb. package with untested queen.. 6.25 each 


25 cents less per package on shipments con- 
taining 25 or more packages. 50 cents less per 





those of average bees. 


Prices on three-band leather colored 
bees and queens for shipment after 
April 15: 1 2-lb. package with untested 
queen, $5.25; 12 2-lb. packages with 
untested queens, $59.70. For delivery 
after May 5. deduct 25c per package. 
Write for circular and complete price 
list. Also prices on quantities. 25 per 
cent with order. 














i poe on shipments containing 50 or more We guarantee safe delivery, freedom 
: _— from disease and perfect satisfaction or 
} > Sel. Unt. queens, $1.00 each; 10 for...$ 9.00 your money refunded. We have 800 col- |, 
ei: Sel. tested queen, $2.00; 10 for....... 17.50 onies to draw from and use 1000 nuclei. 





Safe arrival, prompt delivery and entire satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


J. M. Cutts & Son 


R. F. D. 1, Ratgeney, A Ala. 


20,000: Citronelle Queens a 


We are prepared to produce more than twenty thousand queens the coming season. 
We reared and sold more than 12,000 last season and returned many orders because 
we were unable te fill them. Let us book your order now, only 10% deposit re- 
quired, balance before shipment. 

Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 12 for $10.00, or 100 for $75.00. Select Untested 
Queens, $1.20 each; 12 for $11.00, or 100 for $85.00. Package bees with untested 
queens: 2-lb. package, $4.20 each, 10 or more, $4.00 each; 3-lb. package, $5.20 each, 
10 or more, $5.00 each. Satisfaction and prompt service guaranteed. 


‘ : THE CITRONELLE APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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Hayneville Apiary Co. 


Hayneville, Alabama 
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What Are Your Package Bee Rigid 


ie 
= ———=—sam 


IF you want good bees, queens and prompt 
service at a fair price, send for our litera- 
ture giving prices, etc. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, ‘Prairie Point, Miss. 


SHIPPING POINT, MACON, MISS. 
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Free! Free! 


PACKAGE BEES. APRIL AND 
MAY DELIVERY. 


TIT IIItrIriTrrirT rr rrirr tr rir rrr rrr rrr rrr rt rita rr 


All bees shipped on comb honey for 
feed in transit. I guarantee safe 
arrival. A government health cer- 
tificate goes with each shipment. 
10 per cent to book order, balance 
just before shipping. 
10 one 
50 one 
10 two 
50 two 
10 
50 
10 
50 


pound 
pound 
ee 37.50 
pounds 182.50 
45.00 
three pounds....... 220.00 
four pounds 52.50 
four pounds 257.50 


A selected 3-banded Untested Ital- 
ian Queen with each package. Wi!] 
give free five packages to anyone 
ordering 100 packages; two pack 
ages who order 50 packages. 


L. C. MAYEUX 


HAMBURG, LOUISIANA. 
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* ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


For 1925 OUR OLD RELIABLE 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS will be 
shipped from one of the largest and best 
equipped queen-rearing yards in the 
soUuT Since enlarging our queen- 
rearing yards we are prepared to put 
out double the amount of HIGH GRADE 
queens as heretofore and feel that we 
are in a better position than ever to fill 
all orders on time. We ship thousands 
of queens all over the U. S. and Canada 
every year. Our bees have a reputation 
as honey-gatherers. They have made a 
hit with northern beekeepers for their 
hardiness and ability to build up strong 
colonies in early spring. Orders booked 
for one-fourth cash, balance before de 
livery. Safe arrival guaranteed in the 
1. S. and Canada. No disease. Circular 
and price list free. 


Prices for April, May and June: Un- 
tested, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Test- 
ed, $2.50; 6, $14.00; 12, $27. Select 
Untested, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. 
Select Tested, $3.00 each. 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 
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_Achord Bees and Queens 
for 1925 


199 


Shipments start April 20th. Order now to 
secure early shipping dates. Pure three-band- 
ed Italians only. 
2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen.$4.75 
Five 2-lb. packages i ah ee are. 6 oss 2 
| Twenty-five 2-lb. packages...... . + -113.50 
3-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen 5.75 
| Five 3-lb. packages ........... -- 27.50 

Twenty-five 3-lb. packages ........... 137.50 

Express charges collect at destination. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Inspection certificate and 


all necessary papers to carry packages through 
without delay. If packages are wanted by 
parcel post, add 15c and postage to the price 
of each. We will advise you cost of package to 
your postoffice. If wanted without the queens, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each package 


| Queens 


Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 


number. Tested queens, $1.75, each, any num 

ber. 

Terms 20 per cent with order, balance a 
few days before shipment. No bees sent C. O. 


| D. Producing and shipping package bees and 
| queens has been our sole business for many 
years. We have passed the costly and danger- 
ous experimental stage. Your order placed here 
brings highest value for the money invested 
For complete information send for latest price 
list 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 








Those Bees of 


Yours! 


Are you sure they have a young and 
prolific queen? Is she one that can make 
| a colony fairly fill up and run over with 
bees? If not, then it is time you were 
| investing in 


|) Robinson’s Three-Band Queens 


from the ROBINSON APIARIES at 
Bartlett, Texas. We ship to suit your 
convenience as to date; no disease; ship 
only the choicest; you are to be pleased 
or your money back. Our bees have a 
good reputation as honey gatherers. We 











have 1000 colonies to draw from and 
20 years’ experience. 

PRICES. 
April, May and June, Untested: 1, $1; 





6, $5.50; 12, $10; 
$2.00; 6, $11.00; 12, 


The Robinson Apiaries 
Bartlett, Texas. 


100, $80. Tested, 1, 
$20.00; 100, $150. 
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Beekeepers 


Our 1925 catalog of Root Quality Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies and appliances is now 
ready. Did you get your copy? It’s a 
dandy 


Rendering beeswax from old combs 
and cappings in the average home at 
best is a sticky, nasty job and unless 
you have an up-to-date outfit, you only 
get about half the wax. We have the 
best equipment for doing this work. Our 
charge for doing this work is very rea- 
sonable. Write for terms and shipping 
instructions. 


We will pay you the highest market 
price for beeswax cash or will allow 


you two cents per pound more when 
taken in trade 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘ Serves You Best 



































Are 


THAT stade zo SATISFY 





The three points of Rusch Service 
that are keeping old customers sat 
isfied and bringing new ones are: 
RIGHT PRICES, 
REAL SERVICE, 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 





A trial order will convinee you. 


Write for our new 1925 catalog. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


| Reedsville, Wisconsin. 




















Better Service for the 
Buyer of Bee 
Supplies 





is one of the principal aims of our 
business. We believe, therefore, 
that our greatest usefulness lies in 
supplying WHAT you need, WHEN 
you need it. 











We are manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of just a little better bee 
supplies, just a little higher grade 
—SECTIONS, Bee Hives and 
Frames—in fact, everything the 
beekeeper needs. 








Write for our free illustrated 
catalog and price list today. 





AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 














Our Service to You--- 


Full Stock of 


Root Quality 
Bee Supplies 


Order from us and save freight. 


24-hour Service. 


rI7t2tttttststtttteeeeeeeeet rer 


~ 


Bee Supe.ies 


THE SCHENECTADY 
BEE SUPPLY CO. 


242 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Telephone 313R. 
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HIGH GRADE x 
; TTALIANBEES |. COMfdence 


AND QUEENS in Southern bee aabese as a body f We're 
being told they . 


do. There must be a reason or 




















; {s we are being misrepresented. We will admit 
During the last five years I have been : there are unscrupulous people selling bees and 
employed by different commercial queen | queens, and they can well be placed in the 
breeders and bee shippers over the | class with the ignorant ones. Usually their 
South, establishing and managing queen | ads tell the sad tale. Some use figures so pro- 
yards on commission, and have now | fusely as to make one wonder if their queens 
bought a complete queen rearing outfit | have become endowed with power to ‘‘lay 
and chain of apiaries and offerirg to the | other queens’'’ instead of eggs, others make 
public from my own apiaries, high grade | their prices look like their product could be 
Italian queens and package bees. | expected to look when it reached its destina- 
Prices on queens as follows: Untested, a 
1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 24, 85c each; | Most of the obstacles have been overcome 
25 to 100, 75c each; 100 or more, 70¢c by experienced shippers. Men grown old in the 
each. Select Untested, 1 to 11, $1.20 |! business know what it costs to put bees into 
each; 12 to 24, 95c each; 25 to 100, the North, as a comparison of their prices will 
85c each; 100 or more, 80c each. Test- ; reveal. 500 big healthy colonies to draw on for 

: ed, 1 to 11, $2.00 each; 12 to 24, $1.75 packages and nuclei and 800 queen mating 

| each. Select Tested, 1 to 11, $2.50 each; nuclei will be our line of defense. SHOOT. 

‘| 12 to 24, $2.25 each. We'll accept your orders on condition we can 
fill them on dates specified or return same upon 

Three-banded Italian Bees in combless receipt. 
packages, without queens (add price of ss 

lj queen wanted): 1-Ib. package, each, 2-lb. package with untested queen, $4.50; 

i} $2.00; 10 or more, $1.80 each. 2-Ib. ten up, $4.00. ee 

|} package ,each, $3.25; 10 or more, $3.10 3-lb. package with untested queen, $5.50; 

{| each. 3-lb. package, each, $4.75; 10 or ten up, $5.00. : 

i more, $4.50 each. [wo and three frame nuclei, same prices, 

le respectively. 

i" Health certificate with each shipment. Untested queens, $1.00 each; $10.00 per 

ly} You will be notified when order is re- doz.; $75.00 per 100. 

{|} ceived, when to expect shipment. Safe Select untested, 20c¢ each additional. Tested, 

iH arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. $2.00. Breeders, $5.00 

: N We guarantee health and prompt — safe 

’ delivery of everything we ship. A postal brings 

| JNO. C. HOGG, RAMER, ALA. jj | teivers's 

iB JENSEN’S APIARIES, Crawford, Miss. 
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WHITE BLOSSOM SWEET CLOVER SEED 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL MIXED—HULLED, SCARIFIED CLEANED SEED. 











‘eres 
j 


} 50 to 100 Ibs. express collect. bccveces csc @ SORE 
25 to 50 Ibs., express collect................15¢ a pound. 
5 to 25 Ibs., via parcel post pre paid. 25¢ a pound. 


For Canada or the extreme Western States, 5c a pound more by parcel post. 





Seed raised and gathered in the great Sweet Clover belt of Alabama, the native home of 
e Annual Sweet Clver known as Hubam Clover. It is a noted honey plant, almost un- 
excelled for that purpose and as a great humus crop producer unsurpassed, 

price list on package bees and queens is now ready. May we 


Our 1925 circular and 
mail you one? 


M. . BERRY & CO., BOX 697, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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YOU BEES AND QUEENS !%,0%2,98 
: BUY TWO WAYS i 
‘ 

’ 

|  % On Trust or On Certainty  4-hands 

‘ 

You either know you are going to get good queens and bees or you hope you are. 

\8 Hope may result in poor stock, delay, loss of colony and no honey. Knowledge means 

i} first-class stock, prompt delivery, courteous treatment, satisfaction and profit 

: When you mail your order to FOREHAND you know you are buying QUEENS AND 

| BEES on certainty. How about your next order? 

Hl Untested queens, 1 to 12, $1.00 each; 12 to 25, 85c each. One Ib. bees with queen, 

i) $3.25: two Ibs. bees with queen, $5.25; three Ibs. bees with queen, $6.25: 10 or more 

: packages of either, 25c less per package. POSTAGE PAID ON BEES AND QUEENS. 

i} Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. REMEMBER THE PRICE IS PREPAID ON 

} PACKAGE BEES. Write for prices on large lots. 

‘ 

| N. FOREHAND “I GONZALEZ, FLORIDA } 
ho eocacescssscsssssssccssessssssssssssssssceed 
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Townsend’s Bulletin No. 19 





It has been written that it was fortunate Markham’s XXX breeding queen myself and I 
that Townsend got hold of the SHAW ‘‘line- will stay here in my winter home until May 
bred’’ stock of three-banded Italian bees, for 20 and select breeders of the same merit for 
he is making an effort to place this fine strain any others who may be in need of a breeding 
of bees in the hands of practical producing queen to improve their stock of bees. I quote 
beekeepers, otherwise the beekeeping frater- SHAW ‘line-bred’’ leather-colored three 
nity might have never known of these fine bees. banded Italian breeding queens as follows: 

i do not believe in testimonials—usually they XXX Breeding queen ........... $10.00 each 
do not amount to anything, but I have one that XX Breeding queen cones . 8.00 each 
speaks so positive that it cannot help con- X Breeding queen .... wien. GPa 


vincing the most skeptic of the worth of the 
SHAW ‘‘line-bred’’ strain of bees. Every one 
knows Floyd Markham of Michigan. He has 
held almost every office in the Michigan State 
Beekeepers’ Association. He also now owns the 
Gold medal for the best quality honey pro 
duced in Michigan, having won it three times 
in succession, which gives him the ownerhip 
of the medal. Nothing but the best will satis 


If you buy a XXX “o ites queen, you can 
have a choice of the yard. They are same as | 
breed from, and the best money ean buy. If 
you buy a XX queen you will get about as 
good a queen as the XXX, only her drones 
may not quite all have three bands. The X 
queen will be a breeder for one who is not so 
exacting, but will be well worth the money 


fy Floyd! In the spring of 1923 he bought one Besides breeding queens, I will offer two 
of the XXX SHAW ‘‘line-bred’’ breeding hundred 2-frame nuclei of genuine SHAW 
queens, and that summer requeened his entire bees, to be headed with a genuine SHAW 
yard of 150 swarms of bees, and last season tested queen, for spring delivery. To. those 
secured the largest crop of honey he ever har who would like to introduce some better 
vested, but let him tell it himself! I copy a bees into their yards I offer these as the 
part of a letter received from him under date est that money can buy. I offer them as long 
of January 19, 1925, as follows: ‘‘In regard as they last, at only $5.00 each, to go by ex 
to our crop of honey in 1924, I, too, have often press, purchaser paying transportation charges 
wondered how much credit the SHAW strain ‘Safe arrival guaranteed. There has never been 
, of bees should have, but it is hard to tell ex disease nearer than one hundred miles of Lor 
actly, for we have nothing to check up with or °#™Ville. 
to compare with. There was much unfavorable Here is a real bargain: One thousand 
weather and we had no fall flow whatever, our frame nuclei combs on wired foundation, Moore 
crop was all from white and alsike clover and train of Italians. Do you know? I have bought 
when the weather was favorable those bees cer- this lot so I can sell them for only $4.00 each 
tainly brought in the honey. Your SHAW in lots of ten or more. They are shipped direct 
stock of bees are uniformly well marked, han- from my breeder in Georgia. Health certificate 


dle well and are not inclined to rob, but the with this lot of bees and my breeder guarar 
thing that most interests me, is, that they tees safe delivery. These nuclei ought to he 
brought in the largest crop I ever had. I am better and bring in more honey than wintered 
going to rear queens from that same old queen, over swarms in the north. They will surely 


if she is alive in the spring, and if she is not make the purchaser some good money. D.- not 
I will order another from you.’’ Let us hope let this opportunity slip by. Some money in 
Floyd, that you will succeed in wintering such advance books your order. Address E. PD 
a valuable queen and that she lives for an- Townsend, Loreauville, La., ‘‘where the good 
other season's use at least. I selected Mr. queens come from.’’ 


> 


E are offering a limited number of two-pound packages of first- 
class Italian three-band and leather-colored bees this season and 
urge our customers to book orders early. 


One two-pound package of bees, $2.50. Queen, untested, young, $1.00. 
Loveitt Honey Co. 2 North 9th Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 
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Italian Golden Carniolan 


QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


All our queens are young and prolific. 


We have for years been shipping tons of bees to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Now is the time to book orders for next spring. 


Send for our revised price list, and FREE BOOK, entitled, ‘‘SUCCESS WITH 
PACKAGE BEES.’’ It is interesting and instructive. 


AULT BEE COMPANY, 513 Houston Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
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Attention Beekeepers! 


Last year I suffered a very heavy loss in a bank failure. In order to raise some ready 
money, I sold my bees at a great sacrifice during the past season. I succeeded in my purpose, 
having received orders for more bees than I could supply, but on footing up my business at 
the close of the season, I found that expenses just about balanced receipts, and in order to 
keep up the quality of bees and queens furnished, I am forced to raise prices slightly for an- 
other season. I quote the following prices for 1925 delivery: 


1 2-lb. package with untested queen $4.25 1 3-lb. package with untested queen $5.25 
10 2-lb. packages with untested queen 37.50 10 3-lb. packages with untested queen 45.00 
25 2-lb. packages with untested queen 90.00 25 3-lb. packages with untested queen 108.75 
50 2-lb. packages with untested queen 172.50 50 3-lb. packages with untested queen 212.50 

100 2-lb. packages with untested queen 320.00 100 3-lb. packages with untested queen 400.00 
2 and 3 frame nuclei at same prices as packages. Tested queens, 50 cents extra. 


1 have been in the bee business for over 15 years and have the best stock of three-band 
Italian bees I have been able to purchase or breed. There has never been any disease in this 
section of the State and the State Inspector advises me that Georgia is now entirely free of foul 
brood. Certificate of State Inspector with each shipment. I guarantee safe delivery and will re- 
place or refund on receipt of bad order report from the express agent at point of delivery. I do 
not recommend shipment by parcel post, as I have found same unsatisfactory. While the major- 
ity of all shipments ge through in geod order, there are a few losses and I have no redress 
against the Government, no matter how careful I have been in making up the shipment. My rec- 
ords show that 96 per cent of all shipments made by me the past season went through in first- 
class condition. 

I can make shipment at any time after April 15th, and have around 700 colonies from 
which to draw. I expect to need all of the early queens I can rear for packages and will not 
be in position to furnish queens alone until late in the season. I will not overbook and suggest 
that you place your orders early 

Il have been local representative for R. G. Dun & Co. for nearly 20 years and refer to any 
bank or banker in this section of the State. 

Hoping. to be favored with your orders, remain, yours very truly, 


N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Georgia. 











The Best Place to Buy Package Bees 


IS WHERE RELIABILITY, BEST QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE AND 
SQUARE DEAL ARE THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, AND 
WHERE GUARANTEES ARE WORTH SOMETHING. 


The above is the foundation of my business and shall be maintained. From those who 
have not heretofore been satisfied with their purchases of package bees, I invite the 
most rigid investigation of my business and business methods. I guarantee to satisfy 
you, else will promptly refund your money. Frequently letters are received like this: 
‘*Your price is a little higher, but am sending you the order as am assured of receiv- 
ing my bees on time.’’ 


DELIVERED PRICES TO JUNE ist, EITHER BY PARCEL POST, POST- 
PAID OR PREPAID EXPRESS. 


l-pound package, including select untested queen....... $3.50 
2-pound package, including select untested queen....... 5.25 
3-pound package, including select untested queen....... 6.25 
10 or more packages, either size........ 25c per package less. 


If queenless packages are desired for strengthening weak colonies, deduct $1.25 per pkg. 
THREE-BANDED LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1 select (one grade) untested queen............ ea 
5 select (one grade) untested queens ................ 5.50 
10 select (one grade) untested queens ................ 10.00 
Select tested queens each ore : ; 2.00 


Safe arrival of bees and queens, pure mating ond pertest ‘aatisfaction guaranteed. Fur 
thermore, I make good my guarantee. 10 per cent cash to book an order, balance just 
before shipping. Will ship on the day you name, having the bees, men and equipment 
to handle orders promptly. Should you find a queenless colony this spring, send to me 
for a young queen to save them. I will not disappoint you. ‘Health certificate will ac- 
comenee each shipment. A trial order will convince you I have the highest quality of 
bees and queens. 


JASPER KNIGHT, HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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$4) What Root Quality Queens Did 
' EVERY COLONY OF OECUITH 4 ROOT QUALITY Queen WIS., HEADED 























ry £ QUEEN PRICES APRIL 15 TO OCTOBER 15. 

Ss Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 
1% REE $1.50 ea. $1.35ea. $1.25ea. $1.10ea. $1.00 ea. 
be } Select Untested.. 2.00ea. 1.80ea. 1.70ea. 1.55ea. 1.45ea. 
BR a ae 2.50ea. 2.25ea. 2.10ea. 2.00ea. 1.85¢ea. 
B » Select Tested..... 3.00ea. 2.70ea. 2.55ea. 240ea. 2.25ea. 
7 1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more. 
ki 2-pound package of bees..... $5.00 ea. $4.50 ea. $4.00 ea. 

Er: WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS NOW 

yy The cA. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 

Bp 

|) Superior, Italian Bees & 

4 uperior. talian bees ueens 
% 


Reasons worth your consideration why we can handle your order: 


WE cARE ‘RESPONSIBLE 
WE HAVE THE? EQUIPMENT (2700 colonies Italian bees.) 
WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE (We ship thousands of pkgs. and q ueens. 


> ae 
7 : 
: — 


~ “ee 


f 4 Write us what your requirements are and let us advise you exactly what we can do 
—— PRICES —— one. en. H 
Two-pound packages, with queens........ $4.50 $4.00 
Three-pound packages, with queens...... 5.50 5.00 


Durable Cypress Supplies 


100 cypress hive bodies, with frames, dovetailed... .$110.00 


Preys rrr rt ttt iit trite rrr rr rrr rrr 


100 shallow extracting supers, with frames........ 70.00 
1,000 white pine Hoffman frames................. 45.00 | 
1,000 shallow extracting frames.................. 32.00 | 

















The Stover A apa, Mayhew, Miss. 























